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Ray Bolger: He Pulls Fire Out of Chestnuts 


(See ‘Entertainment’) 
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advances make 


Copr. 1949 by The Parker Pen Company 


NEW FOTO-FILL FILLER—Makes 
pen filling easy, sure. 

NEW VISIBLE INK SUPPLY— 
Lets you check ink level. 
NEW PLI-GLASS RESERVOIR— 
30-year life expectancy. 
NEW EXCLUSIVE INK FLOW 
GOVERNOR—Assures steady, 
no-skip line. 

NEW 5-LAYER INSULATION— 
Guards against temperature 
changes that cause leaking. 
NEW HI-FLITE LEAK PREVEN- 
TION—**Aero-metric con- 
trol” safeguard. 








NEW WRITING MILEAGE— Up 
to 25°, more per filling. 
NE'W PLATHENIUM-TIPPED 
POINT—Gives magical writ- 
ing smoothness. 

NEW “LIVE METAL’? CLiP— 
Keeps its spring. Can’t lose 
grip on pocket or purse. 

* . . 


5 other significant advances. 
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ODAY, new “51” offers refinements never be- 
fore available. Here is unusual beauty made 
more attractive, precision made more precise. 

The new “51” glides with the smoothness of a 
shadow. From the tip, a perfect line flows with- 
out falter. It’s metered out in an exclusive way. 
And new“‘51”’ is specially safeguarded against leak- 
ing—even at strato-plane heights. 

Even filling this pen is a delight. And you can 
see the bigger, longer-lasting ink supply. 

But there’s much more! So try the new “51” at 
your Parker dealer’s. 7 rich colors and black. 
Choice of caps. Custom points. It’s the gift pen 
unsurpassed. $13.50 up. New “51” Pencils, $6.75 


Worlds mob wareled joer... 
writes dy with wet ink! 


up. Sets, from $19.75. Standard “51” models also 
available, $12.50 up. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A.; Toronto, Canada 
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WASHINGTON, D. CC. 


Fas Mayflower, in the heart of the Nation’s Capital... 


near the White House, embassies and government buildings . . . has 
long been known as a “Name of International Fame.” The 
friendliness, delightfully air-conditioned rooms and superb service 


are all in keeping with high Hilton standards of hospitality. 





Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS «¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 







... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 


operation 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
Tue STEVENS and 
Tue Patmer House 


In New York 
Tue Piaza and Tue RoosEvELt 


In Washington, D. C. 
THe MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 


Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hote 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horer 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Carise HILTON 
(Opening late in 1949) 








Only McCloskey 


When McCloskey bids on your construction job, you 


need not compromise between economy and industrial 
efficiency. Because of our patented Rigidsteel design, 
the McCloskey price on a special structure will be as 
low as that for a standard “frozen-design” building. 
Beyond that, you will have more usable cubage, more 
headroom, lower maintenance cost. It will pay you to 
write now for “The McCloskey Story” and learn how 
economical buildings can be tailor-made. Write or wire 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3404 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





LETTERS 
Fast Talker 


Referring to “The Three Johns” ( News- 
WEEK, June 6) and “—a would-be actor with 
a flair for talking faster (he once was clocked 
at 486 words per minute) than was neces- 
sary.” 

It would be interesting to know where 
you found this rash statement—who made 
it, who did the clocking, of what the “talk- 
ing” consisted, and for how many minutes. 

I would state categorically that it is not 
possible for a person to “talk” 486 standard 
words (1.4 syllables) per minute, or any 
portion of a minute, so that he can be um 
derstood ... 


JamMes R. Power 
Shorthand-Instructor 
Los Angeles Evening High Schools 
Los Angeles 


> Reader James Power will be interested to 
know that in 1941 on the program Tonight’s 
Best Buys, on KNX in Hollywood, the test 
was made. It was a very fast program which 
was being done individually on local stations 
in each area . . . We took some conventional 
radio copy, and at the word “go” I read as 
fast as I could intelligibly for one minute. 
We then counted the words. The total was 
486. 
JoHN NELSON 
Masterson, Reddy & Nelson 
Hollywood 


Without attempting to pass advance judg- 
ment in this California conflict, NEwswEEK 
will gladly cooperate in a new test of John 
Nelson’s talking pace at a suitable time 
and place. 


Alcoholism’s Aftermath 
Congratulations on your very well pre- 
pared article concerning social drinking 
( Newsweek, June 27) . . . particularly the 
picture of “Time loser: A social drinker” . . . 
BEN VERSON 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 
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Happy Days Bar & Grill 


Social drinker of distinction? 


® The photograph of your social drinker is 
a marked contrast to the familiar “Gentle- 
men of Distinction” .. . 


Mrs. JEAN R. BOLLINGER 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


> Apropos your social-drinking piece, I won- 
der if you’ve seen this bit of poesy that is 
being passed around: 

The Morning After—Wife Speaking 


Good morning, my bright international 
mate, 

My outstanding genius in problems of 
state, 

I trust all is clear in that wonderful 
mind, 

Which last night remodeled the whole 
of mankind. 

Your handling of Russia, the Ruhr, 
Palestine, 

And China and Greece; it was master- 
ly, fine! 

You’re sure to be named as “The Man 
of the Year.” 

Here’s four or five aspirins—swallow 
them, dear. 


Awake, my fine songster! It’s well on 
toward noon, 

All morning I’ve waited, just hoping 
you'd croon, 

A measure from “Chloe” or “Deep 
Rolling Sea,” 

Which last night you sang until half 
after three. 

You wakened the neighbors, you tripped 
on the mat 

And one of your props was your host- 
ess’s hat. 

I'm sure she will want you again for 
tonight— 

The life of the party, whenever you're 
tight. 


Arise, my sweet prince, but be careful 
don't skid, 

Arise and consider the things that you 
did. 

The uprooted garden, the splintered 
garage; 


July 18, 1949 


LETTERS 


It- sounded just like an old-fashioned 
barrage. 

Go see your hostess—and carry a check. 

I think if you sign it just “Pain in the 
Neck” 

The bank will OK it—it would have to 
be you— 

The clown that went berserk “twixt 
dawn and the dew.” 


So drink up that seltzer, you chatter- 
ing drone, 

It’s said to be good for a splintering 
dome. 

I wish I were Sandow; how far would 
I throw you 

For the next thirty days please pretend 
I don’t know you. 

My juvenile jackass, my dim-witted 
duffer, 

You say you feel awful?—Well, god- 
damit, suffer. 

S. S. Gray 


Brooklyn 


>... 1 have been an ardent member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous for the past six 
weeks and am deeply indebted to you for 
making known to the public the faults and 
advantages of social drinking and alcohol- 
MOR. ss 
DonaLp RAFFERTY 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


>I don’t like your article on social drink- 
ing. To approve social drinking in one para- 
graph and in another admit that there are 
in the United States 3,250,000 excessive 
drinkers and 750,000 chronic alcoholics is 
in my judgment gross inconsistency. It is 
reasonable to assume that all of the above 
mentioned began as moderate drinkers and 
many of them as social drinkers . . . 


Maurice W. BAKER 
Minister 
The Methodist Church 
Broadalbin, N. Y. 


NEWSWEEK neither approved nor disap- 
proved social drinking; it simply reported 
the known facts on the subject. 
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152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

















a6) PORTABLE 


@ No two ways about it—a 3-way 
G-E portable plays beautifully on 
AC, DC or its own long-life bat- 
teries! Take G-E Model 150, 
above. Performance-engineered at 
Electronics Park, for power, tone, 
value! Large Dynapower speaker 
...virtually instant starting. Ma- 
roon, ivory or light gray plastic 
cabinet. See Model 150 at your 
General Electric radio dealer’s, 
$39.95* (less batteries). 


G-E Portables start at $19.95* 


*Prices slightly higher West and South 
— subject to change without notice. 
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Good News for Rock fsland 
Commuters « « » And good news it was, too, 


for officials of the Rock Island Railroad when two Fairbanks- 
Morse “Suburbans” officially opened the first diesel service on 
the road's Joliet to Chicago suburban run. Well fitted to inaugu- 
rate such improved cost-reducing operation, the 1500 hp. “Sub- 
urbans” have the fast acceleration and smooth braking on 
please operators and passengers alike. Further, their Opposed- 
Piston engines, their heavy-duty traction motors promote higher 
availability and lower shopping expense. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago §, IIl. 
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When it comes to locomotives... 
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A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES * DIESEL ENGINES * PUMPS * SCALES 
MOTORS «© GENERATORS «+ STOKERS * RAILROAD MOTOR 
CARS and STANDPIPES « FARM EQUIPMENT «© MAGNETOS 
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kor Your Information 


WORLD ECONOMICS: This week has seen sober confer- 
ences in London, Washington, and New York over the 
current British economic crisis. During the same period 
NeEwswEEK too had its conferences. The;composite picture 
that evolved is the result of close collaboration among Lon- 
don, Paris, Washington, and New York. Firsthand reports 
came from NEwsweexk’s London and Washington bureaus, 
and the raw material was used by Foreign and National 
Affairs editors in New York to prepare the full interna- 
tional report beginning on page 22. And for a report on 
what the economic crisis means to the American factory 
and farm see the Business story on page 56. 


PICTORIAL PROOF: Newsweex’s department editors 
meet and interview notables every week, but they seldom 
have their own pictures taken in the course of their work. 
Last week was the exception. In a single day these two 





Schweitzer and Ferrer Forsling and Kilgore 


photos turned up, one showing Religion-Education Editor 
Terry Ferrer interviewing philosopher-missionary-musi- 
cian-physician Albert Schweitzer en route to the Aspen, 
Colo., Goethe festival, and the other showing Radio-Tele- 
vision Editor Elizabeth Forsling interviewing Senator 
Kilgore at the transformation of Mole Hill to Mountain, 
W. Va. (see page 44). é 


MONSIEUR COLLECT: From Paris Foreign Editor Harry 
Kern offers this trivial gem: “While seeing a friend off, I 
went into the room at Orly airport where passports, cur- 
rency, and luggage are checked. An official told me I 
would have to leave unless I had some ‘credentials.’ I 
thereupon pulled out a Western Union card stamped “Press 
Collect” in large letters and with my name in small type. 
I was ushered around the corner to a gentleman known as 
the commandant of the airfield. He looked immensely im- 
pressed by the Western Union card and immediately is- 
sued me with a pass. I thereupon returned, showed the 
pass, and was allowed through the sacred portals. Nobody 
noticed that the pass was made out to ‘Monsieur Collect’.” 


THE COVER: With Hollywood and Broadway going 


a stage 


through severe summer doldrums, 
and film figure for 23 years, has de- 
fied the trend and converted what 
looked like outstanding stage and 
screen turkeys into two of New 
York’s most popular attractions (see 
page 72). Ed Wergeles caught the 
veteran comic dancer in this typical 
shot from “Where’s Charley?” 


Ray Bolger, 

















Extra hours and days to use profitably on business, or 
to enjoy on vacation . . . these are big dividends when 
you fly United! But did you know there’s often a 
cash saving, too? Look at these comparisons of Rail 
vs. United’s Mainliners. United offers comparable 
savings on many other parts of the Main Line Airway. 

































ONE WAY, CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 


Fastest scheduled rail time: 151 hrs. 


United’s time: 2 hrs. 55 min. nonstop 
FAVENSE 























1CCOUNI i? Glass w 2 
Fare Train Lines 
Fare $36.35 $44.10 
Lower berth 7.75 
15Z tax 6.61 6.62 
Meals 3.75* L td ' 
TOTAL $54.46 $50.72 


*Rail meals, $1.25 for breakfast; $2.50 for dinner 
















ONE WAY, LOS ANGELES TO SEATTLE 


Fastest scheduled rail time: 42% hrs. 
United's time: 4 hrs. 45 min. 





































Standard United 

Ist Class Air 

Fare Train Lines 
Fare | $45.90 $63.55 
Lower berth 11.75 es 
15% tax 8.65 9.53 
Meals ¢ as | anenedens 
TOTAL $74.80 $73.08 
*Rail meals, $1.25 for breakfast; $1.75 for lunch; $2.50 for dinner. 











Passengers + Mail 
Express + Freight + Parcel Post 


For finer, faster travel—more efficient use of your time and your 
money—call United or an AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT. 


























What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The Navy’s next big blow will be an 
order from Defense Secretary Johnson to 
cut civilian personnel by about a third 
.. . Secretary of State Acheson has told 
senators that the international situation 
is more “tense” and “explosive” today 
than at any time since V-J Day . . . Expect 
the early resignation of James Bruce as 
ambassador to Argentina. He’s likely to 
be succeeded by Stanton Griffis of New 
York, former ambassador to Poland and 
Egypt . . . Harold Stuart, son-in-law of 
wealthy oilman W. G. Skelly, is being 
considered for appointment as Air Force 
Assistant Secretary . . . Tennessee sen- 
ators and representatives are backing 
Dr. Knox T. Hutchinson, 1948 “Farmer 
of the Year,” for Assistant Agriculture 
Secretary. He was instrumental in keep- 
ing rural Tennessee in the Democratic 
column last fall in the face of a Crump- 
backed Dixiecrat movement. 


Voice of American Labor 

News about the American labor move- 
ment is providing an effective U.S. 
good-will instrument in both Eastern and 
Western Europe. The Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration is distributing nearly 
half a million translations of “The Gift 
of Freedom,” the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics book about the U.S. economy and 
labor movement. Planned as an _anti- 
Communist influence, the 152-page illus- 
trated volume presents a factual study of 
the aims and accomplishments of labor in 
a democratic society. It already has drawn 
denunciation from the Moscow radio as 
imperialist propaganda. The AFL, in- 
cidentally, also is distributing transla- 
tions in several languages. 


National Notes 

Congressmen who have been home the 
last several weeks report strong grass- 
roots sentiments for economy. They say 
the speeches they made on the necessity 
for cutting the budget brought the big- 
gest response . . . George Luckey, mil- 
lionaire cattleman who plugged for Tru- 
man in the last Presidential campaign, 
soon will announce his candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination for governor in 
California . . . Look for a Congressional 
investigation of trade practices in con- 
nection with the current business decline 
... The Joint Chiefs of Staff have rec- 
ommended overhauls for 134 freighters 
in the national-defense reserve fleet. The 
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The Periscope 


move is described as an important step 


in “mobilization planning” . . . Admin- 
istration men now believe there’s a 50-50 
chance of getting a new displaced-per- 
sons bill through if Congress stays in 
session until mid-August. 


Eisenhower in °52? 

Some of General Eisenhower's close 
friends now think he’s a sure thing for 
the next Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation. As the political lines are forming, 
they say, it will be Truman’s welfare 
state and a candidate who fits that issue 
on the Democratic side and opposition 
to the Truman program and somebody 
who fits that opposition on the Repub- 
lican side. They reason that welfare is a 
magic word and that the Republicans will 
need a strong and in himself popular 
candidate to counterbalance that Demo- 
cratic advantage. 


Trivia 

One of the most incongruous general 
pairs ever to turn up in a House roll call 
occurred when young Rep. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. was paired—quite by chance 
—with Rep. John Taber. Taber has been 
the most active critic of all Roosevelt 
philosophies—both father’s and son’s . . . 
One Democratic leader, asked when he 
figured on adjournment, replied: “I'm not 
figuring on it; I’m just praying for it” 
. .. Attorney General Clark keeps a small 
Bible on his desk. His mother gave it to 
him on his 18th birthday when he left 
home for the first time to go away to 
school . . . When asked whether to ad- 
dress her as “Madame Minister,” Mrs. 
Mesta, Washington hostess and new min- 
ister to Luxembourg, replies: “Just call 
me Perle.” 
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Trends Abroad 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Lia- 
quat Ali Khan, reportedly has accepted 
an invitation to visit Moscow in the fall 
about the same time that Prime Minister 
Nehru of India will be visiting Washing- 
ton . . . Diplomatic experts point out 
that if Czech President Gottwald could 
release 166,990 prisoners during the 
first year of his regime, there must be 
many times that number still in jail. 
Some believe that the anti-Red feeling 
of the Czech people may be approaching 
a boiling point . . . Reflecting discontent 
behind the Iron Curtain, more than 300 
Bulgarian and Rumanian refugees es- 
caped into Turkey last month . . . British 
occupation officials feel that spiraling 
Ruhr coal production will result in an 


actual surplus in Germany next winter. 
Also, they feel that all Europe ‘will have 
a coal surplus, and that therefore the 


‘chief German problem will be selling 


coal exports French insiders are 
impressed with High Commissioner Mc- 
Cloy’s understanding of France’s position 
on Germany. They predict a new era of 
harmony among the three Western Allies. 


The Dollar and the Pound : 

Despite Cripps’s flat statement, the 
issue of devaluation of the British pound 
(as well as other European currencies) is 
far from dead. It will be discussed in 
earnest when the directors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and_Interna- 
tional Bank gather in Washington on 
Sept. 13 for their fourth annual meeting. 
Cripps is expected to be on hand and final 
decision probably will be made at that 
time. By then much will be known about 
the progress Britain has made or failed 
to make under the latest Cripps decrees. 
While the U.S. has brought no official 
pressure for devaluation, some high Wash- 
ington officials think it’s inevitable in the 
long run (see page.22). 


Crisis in Indonesia 

Diplomatic experts believe there’s 
slightly better than an even chance that 
negotiations between The Hague and the 
Indonesian Republic will finally bring 
peace to the Dutch East Indies (see page 
32). Preliminary discussions between the 
Dutch and the Republicans now are at 
their decisive stage. If Indonesian Presi- 
dent Soekarno can persuade his field 
commanders to respect his cease-fire 
orders—and if the Dutch will allow Soe- 
karno enough time to prevail upon his 
commanders—there’s a good possibility 
for final agreement at The Hague later 
this summer. Such an agreement, in turn, 
would make possible the establishment 
of a United States of Indonesia, which 
Washington thinks would be a massive 
bulwark against Communism in South- 
east Asia. On the other hand, if this 
peace effort fails, the U.S. expects to 
see indefinite fighting in Indonesia end- 
ing in chaos and Communism in most of 
Southeast Asia. 


The Squeeze on Tito 

Western diplomats now think that the 
Kremlin intends to subdue the rebellious 
Tito by a straight economic squeeze 
rather than by any spectacular measures 
from outside. They predict that unless 
Western aid is forthcoming shortly, Yugo- 
slavia is likely to suffer a complete eco- 
nomic breakdown as a result of the 
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severance of all trade relations with the 
Cominform countries. The standard of 
living, which has been steadily falling 
since Tito’s break with the Kremlin, has 
recently reached an alarming level. 


Arab League Dissension 

Diplomatic reports from the Middle 
East say that many Arabs are recovering 
from their initial bitter resentment against 
U.S. support of Israel and feel it would 
be wise to let bygones be bygones. More- 
over, on-the-spot observers point to a 
number of events to justify the conclu- 
sion that the Arab League is beginning 
to fall apart. The new Syrian boss, Mar- 
shal Husni Zayim, is openly courting 
Turkish favor. This is seen as a move by 
the Syrians to divorce themselves from 
the problems facing the Egyptians and 
from other Arab squabbles. Also, Iraq 
and Trans-Jordan, apparently looking 
for new friends, have been holding con- 
versations with Iran, which is not a 
member of the league but nevertheless 
is a strong Moslem country. If these 
various maneuvers bear fruit, Egypt, the 
nominal leader of the league, may ulti- 
mately find itself the only active member. 


Turkish Straits Issue 

There are indications that the Kremlin 
soon will renew its diplomatic pressure 
on Turkey. The Moscow home radio is 
giving detailed attention to a new Soviet 
book titled “The Black Sea Straits,” out- 
lining the diplomatic history of the 
Dardanelles. Pointing out that in the last 
90 years Russia’s enemies four times in- 
vaded the Black Sea through the straits, 
the broadcasts make a special villain of 
Turkey. They cite Turkish cooperation 
with Britain on straits policy in the past 
and stress current U. S.-Turkish military 
interest in the area. Incidentally, Turkish 
uneasiness about Russia was greatly 
heightened by the recent “suicide” of a 
Turkish courier on a train in the Russian 
Cancasus. Although nothing was found 
missing from his diplomatic pouch, the 
Turks are convinced that its contents 
were photographed by the Russians be- 
fore it was released. 


Foreign Notes 

Despite deterioration of the British 
economic picture, the Labor government 
is shying away from a fall general elec- 
tion. Odds are still in favor of balloting 
next spring . . . Discount talk of a British 
coalition government under any foresee- 
able circumstances. It would cause a 
Socialist breakaway more violent and 
bitter than in 1931 and might well lead 
to a general strike . . . The British say 
the Germans recently tipped their hand 
badly in connection with current com- 
plaints against the dismantling of syn- 
thetic oil plants in the Ruhr, The Ger- 
mans had complained that the plants 
were needed to produce soap. Now other 


German officials have requested the Brit- 
ish to end soap rationing on the ground 
that soap is abundant . . . Communist 
advocacy of the establishment of an 
independent Macedonia, to be carved 
out of Greece, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, 
has roused such bitter opposition in the 
Balkans that the Cominform has begun 
to soft-pedal its support of the plan. 
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Cost-of-Living Study 

If the Senate seconds the House’s OK, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics will spend 
$1,000,000 in the next twelve months on 
a complete overhauling of its cost-of- 
living index. The present so-called con- 
sumers price index is based on the na- 
tion’s 1934-36 buying habits. BLS off- 
cials are convinced that these habits have 
shifted drastically since then and that the 
index needs to be “reweighted.” Two 
hundred experts would be assigned to a 
nationwide study to discover the precise 
percentages of consumer income which 
now go for food, clothing, rent, and other 
cost-of-living items. The survey plans are 
being watched with keenest interest by 
a growing number of industrial firms and 
unions which have wage agreements 
geared to the BLS index. 


Tax-Refund Increase 

Treasury officials, already estimating 
the decline in income-tax revenue during 
the coming year because of increasing 
unemployment, have a second worry. It’s 
possible that partial unemployment will 
result in a substantial boost in the amount 
of withholding-tax refunds next spring. 
Withholding taxes are collected on the 
basis that a worker will be paid for the 
full 52 weeks of the year. Since the tax 
rate is graduated, it means that a larger 
part of the tax applies to the upper 
bracket of the annual salary or wage. A 
few weeks or more of unemployment 
could guarantee a worker a refund, and 
if this is multiplied many times over, 
present estimates of tax yields may be 
thrown off badly. 


Business Footnotes 

Senator Johnson of Colorado is com- 
piling a dossier on entertainment and 
gratuities furnished Federal Communica- 
tions Commission employes by firms 
which have cases before it . . . Look for 
approval by House and Senate commit- 
tees of a bill giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to order rail- 
roads to install two-way radio train com- 
munication and certain other safety de- 
vices . . . The Post Office is looking into 
the feasibility of a new “highway postal 
coach” for use on short hauls. The coach 
has sorting facilities sintilar to railway 
mail cars . . . U. S. attorneys are working 
on the final draft of a proposal to settle 
out of court the international lawsuit af- 
fecting the multimillion-dollar General 









Aniline & Film Corp. If accepted, it would 
permit early sale of the alien property to 
private industry. 
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Radio Lines 

Marilyn, one of Eddie Cantor’s five 
daughters, will be leading lady for her 
father in a personal-appearance tour after 
he returns from Europe. If Marilyn clicks, 
Cantor will put her on his new NBC 
variety show in September . . . Humphrey 
Bogart will introduce a hard-hitting radio 
series titled Stories For Men next sea- 
son, Each sequence will be done by a 
well-known mystery or adventure writer 
... A new daytime radio series is being 
readied for Billie Burke . . . The CBS 
prizewinner, You Are There, is one of the 
first major casualties among the unspon- 
sored musical and educational programs 
hard hit by the sweeping economy moves 
at the big networks. New budgets reduce 
funds for such shows to a trickle. 


Movie Notes 

Bob Hope is edging out Bing Crosby as 
Paramount's biggest money-maker, His 
“Paleface” and “Sorrowful Jones” are sure 
to pass the $4,000,000 mark in this coun- 
try .. . Samuel Goldwyn is paying $150,- 
000 for screen rights to “The Edge of 
Doom,” the story of a Catholic priest’s 
murder . . . Cecil B. DeMille plans to tour 
for a month with Ringling Bros, and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus to get material 
for his super-special, “The Greatest Show 
on Earth.” Now that DeMille has broken 
the ice, M-G-M also plans a circus pic- 
ture, to be called “The Boy in the Air” 
. . . David Selznick will take Shirley 
Temple to Paris to star in a sequel to “The 
Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer.” The title, 
naturally, is “The Frenchman and the 
Bobby-Soxer” . . . Greer Garson also is 
set to make a sequel to “Mrs. Miniver.” 


Miscellany 

Tex McCrary, former Hearst editor 
who’s now a radio and TV star with his 
wife Jinx Falkenburg, will get back into 
newspaper work again in September 
when he starts a column for The New 
York Herald Tribune . . . A combine of 
CIO, AFL, and independent unions is 
setting up a new national daily labor-press 
service in Washington. Heavily backed by 
top labor leaders, the service will buck 
Federated Press, a left-wing outfit, in pro- 
viding daily labor-news coverage to union 
newspapers . . . Letters written by Booth 
Tarkington to his three nephews during 
his first trip abroad in 1903 and 1904 
will be published in September under the 
title “Your Amiable Uncle.” These are 
the boys to whom “Penrod” was dedi- 
cated years later. The book also is illus- 
trated with sketches by Tarkington . . . 
Quentin Reynolds is doing a biography 
of Judge Samuel S. Liebowitz, longtime 
New York criminal lawyer. 
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Ped your bag. Summer is here and your car is ready. 


There are no barriers, no iron curtains to stay you. You are 
as free as the air to come and go where you please . . . because 
all America is your back yard! 


You are free to follow the route of Paul Revere or Kit Carson 
... free to watch ‘he seagull soar across the wide sweep of ocean 
... free to climb the heights and breathe mountain air, spiced 
with the scent of pine... free to cross the lonely desert vast- 
ness .. . free to linger in towns where the new world was born. 


But with this freedom goes responsibility — to others you 
may meet on the highway, to your family and to yourself. 
Have your car checked for safe operation and drive carefully. 
Make sure you have complete car insurance to pay for damage 
to your car... to pay medical expenses for yourself and your 
family .. . to cover fully your legal liability toward ot rs. 


A Liberty Mutual representative will check over you. poli- 
cies and advise you about any additional protection you may 
need. He will show you how Liberty Mutual claimsmen, work- 
ing through 117 branch offices from coast to coast, stand ready 
to protect you anywhere, any time you need their help. He will 
explain how Liberty Mutual deals direct to reduce selling and 
handling costs and has returned annual dividend savings of $10 
to $30 to thousands of responsible car owners. Call or visit our 
nearest office —or write to Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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A LIBERTY 


INSUR ANCE COMPANY 


ON 
HOME orrict post 


We work to keep you safe 
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> Major antideflation legislation is unlikely this year. Only a 
serious economic crisis could stampede Congress and the 
Administration into a full-blown emergency program. 
Truman’s economic message puts his more conservative ad- 
visers in the saddle. 

The President's optimistic position is welcomed by most con- 
gressmen, who are willing to prepare for an economic storm 
but don’t believe that one has already struck. Senator O’Ma- 
honey, chairman of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, will probably try to lead his group along this path. 
Supporters of the Murray economic expansion bill have suf- 
fered a setback but are not giving up. They persist in believ- 
ing that the recession will deepen and thai the President will 
be forced into their corner. 


> Federal officials plan to start about 5,000 public-housing 
units during the first year of the new program, most of them 
in multi-unit developments. Although opponents of Truman’s 
housing program may try to curtail appropriations, it’s 
thought that at least $500,000,000 will be granted for the 
first units. 


> The Senate will probably block a trial run for the Brannan 
farm program, which is now expected to pass the House. 
Support for a one-year extension of the present 90% parity 
law is also waning. 

The best bet is that the Senate will approve a slightly revised 
Aiken law. The Senate Agriculture Committee is considering 
these changes: (1) a mandatory provision to support perish- 
ables at price levels comparable to those of basic farm com- 
modities, (2) advancement of the effective date of the law 
from Jan. 1, 1950, to sometime this fall, and (3) narrowing 
the sliding support scale from the 60-90% now provided to 
75-90%. 

Democrats in the House might settle for a bill along these 
lines and muster sufficient strength to pass it, especially if 
they have first made a political record by voting approval of 
the Brannan Plan. 


> Administration leaders still hope to pass a 75-cent mini- 
mum-wage law, but the odds favor 60 to 65 cents. In either 
case, the coverage will not be extended, as Truman has 
demanded. 

Extension of reciprocal-trade legislation is assured, but the 
Administration may have to accept the present “peril point” 
provision requiring the Tariff Commission to advise the Presi- 
dent on any lowering of trade barriers. The Senate vote on 
this provision will be very close. 


> A bipartisan approach to Latin American policy will be 
sought by the State Department. Closer consultation with 
Republicans such as Vandenberg and Dulles is being planned. 
Growth of Communist influence south of the Rio Grande will 
get close attention. Rough treatment of American business- 
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men in some Latin countries, notably Guatemala, is believed 
to be Communist-inspired. 


A slight improvement in U. S.-Argentina relations may result 
from State Department efforts to have Perén ease his more 
onerous restrictions against American businessmen. There 
are indications that the Argentine dictator may relax his gov- 
ernment’'s monopoly on foreign trade. 


> A major campaign to explain the China situation is being 
planned by the State Department. General Marshall may be 
asked to add the weight of his prestige to a public-relations 
program that will include a white paper and release of the 
long-suppressed Wedemeyer report. 


> Sizable savings in national defense are expected to result 
from new budgeting procedures provided in amendments to 
the unification law. 


Defense Secretary Johnson wants to practice economy with a 
scalpel instead of an ax. Congress will give him the tools he 
needs but is also likely to make cuts of its own. 


Tightening purse strings will probably involve some curtail- 
ment of the Navy’s huge shore establishment, consolidation of 
recruiting, and further centralization of various functions now 
triplicated in the three services. 


> National headquarters of the CIO is mobilizing for another 
bitter struggle with its left-wing unions this fall. President 
Philip Murray is furious as a result of Communist-inspired 
charges that he is a “dictator” and is determined to give no 
quarter when the showdown comes. 

Dissident, red-tinged unions are almost certain to lose their 
CIO charters at the Cleveland convention. The parent or- 
ganization would then set up new organizing committees to 
woo non-Communist union members back into the CIO. 


The purge will hit mostly at the small unions that make up 
most of what remains of the CIO left wing. But the huge 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers Union is also 
slated for trouble unless the membership overturns its Com- 
munist-line leaders. 


> The Democrats may have more money than the Repub- 
licans for the critical 1950 Congressional campaign. Once 
nearly broke, the President’s party now has its debts paid 
and almost $1,000,000 in the bank. 

Internal dissensions are weakening the GOP’s already uncer- 
tain financial condition. Virtually autonomous Congressional 
campaign groups are vying with the Republican National 
Committee itself for sizable portions of the war chest. 


> The Army will continue to battle for more Air Force planes. 
Although the U.S.A.F. recently agreed to set up a new tactical 
air force in North Carolina, ground-force commanders remain 
dissatisfied. 

The need for training in air-ground cooperation underlies the 
Army’s demand. The Air Force’s reluctance to expand tactical 
aviation stems from its preoccupation with long-range bom- 
bardment problems. 
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huge fragrant Ulster air. 
— ‘And, from Northern Ireland, we’re carried quickly 
— back through the happy days we spent in other parts 
of Britain . . . retracing vacation footsteps... 
recalling the warmth of our welcome... 
re-living it all again... 


helps keep pleasant memories alive! 
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“Remember the wonderful music at the 
Edinburgh Festival . . . and the Castle, 
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Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas 


8. 1949 found a Royal Welcome in 1948 


has deep roots... 


and in our memory! 


“It’s curious how such a small keepsake, itself now dry and withered, 





in Northern Ireland... 
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“‘Remember sidewalk-supervising 
the rebuilding of the Houses of Par- 
liament? Remember Westminster 
Abbey’s ‘hush of hisfory’, as you 
called it—till suddenly Big Ben’s 
booming voice broke in?” 


“‘Remember our trip to the St. Leger 

. and the thrill of shouting home 
the American-bred winner . . . and 
how our English hosts seemed just as 
pleased as we were?” 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW for 
Sept.-Oct. Illustrated literature 
from your travel agent, or from 
THE BRITISH TRAVEL 
CENTRE, 336 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 





How far will you tour? 
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76 percent of all 
vacationists last 
ar went by motor 
car! How long was 
the average trip ? 
298 miles ? 2250 
miles ? 472 miles ? 

















Your ‘‘briefing’’ starts here: Any motorist 
can stop at a Shell service station and arrange to have 
a trip planned. Your request goes promptly to Shell 
Touring Service, and the maps you need—with your 
“best route” clearly marked—are mailed back imme- 
diately. Your tour directions are “custom made,” and 
free, at Shell... 








Things to see always interest tourists, so scenic 
and historic high spots are printed on Shell maps— 
described in more detail in leaflets you'll get. Places to 
stay are included (sorry, Shell can’t make reservations) 
as well as the places to see, state or national parks, and 
other recreation spots. 





Making travel easier: On special request, Shell 
will send you a free booklet, “Travel a la Car,” which 
is full of tips making travel easier; ways to keep the 
youngsters amused, how to pack 43 women’s “essen- 
tials” in a small bag, ways to keep food costs down. It 
also shows how to plan and budget a new type of short 


vacation—the “Tourette.” 


A forward-looking company 
serves all 4: 





No passports are needed no matter how far 


you go in North America, and that’s one reason why 
our average vacation trip is 2250 miles! Another reason 
is the ease with which you get gasoline and motor oil 
anywhere—“portable power” that makes it possible 
for the whole family to see and know America at a very 
low cost per mile! 
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It’s Deflation, So No New Taxes 


For the first time since the economic 
barometer started skittering downward, 


Harry S, Truman this week admitted that, 


deflation wasn't an optical illusion, There 
really were clouds on the horizon, the 
President confessed in his mid-year report 
to Congress on the state of the nation’s 
economy; there might even be rainy days 
ahead, He saw no cause for alarm, how- 
ever, and no reason to run for New Deal 
storm cellars. A depression wasn’t in- 
evitable unless the nation insisted on talk- 
ing itself into one, he said. 

Looking over the charts which had 
heen supplied to him by his Council of 
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taxes. Optimistic about the future, he 
made it clear that he opposed such ex- 
treme New Deal measures as the $15,-. 
000,000,000 Economic Expansion bill 
which Sen. James E. Murray of Montana 
and his fellow Democrats, John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama and Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota, were sponsoring. 
Nor did he join in the clamor of the CIO 
for higher wages to stave off depression 
on the basis of economist Robert R. 
Nathan’s ClO-sponsored report that in- 
dustry could afford the increases. 

This did not mean that he thought no 
Congressional action was needed, how- 


1 GUESS ILL 
GO ALONG 
Wit You Boys! 











Dowling--N. Y. Heraid Tribune 


PA program of farm income supports 
along the lines of the Brannan plan 
(which Mr, Truman did not mention by 
name) should be enacted, 

> Minimum wages should be raised to 
75 cents an hour and the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act broadened, 
>The amount, duration, and coverage of 
unemployment benefits should be ex- 
tended, 

> Veterans’ unemployment benefits, the 
“52-20 Act,” should be continued until 
July 25, 1950. 

P Social security should be expanded, 
P Point Four (for developing virgin or 
backward foreign areas) should be ap- 
proved, 

> The original Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act should be restored. 

> No expansion of public works is needed 
but plans should be made for them in 
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Yes, it’s deflation, H. S. T. admits, but he opposes the drastic action urged by Murray and Nathan 


Economic Advisers, noting the high areas, 
low areas, and fronts, he bubbled with 
optimism about the future. As his long- 
range forecast, he predicted: For the 
United States and vicinity, fair and 
warmer, with slowly rising production, 
employment, and _ national income. 
Within five years, said President Tru- 
man, the nation could achieve a national 
output of more than $300,000,000,000, 
as compared with the 1948 peak of $256,- 
000,000,000, 

In comparison with the belligerence ot 
many of his lieutenants, the President 
was almost conciliatory to business. Con- 
vinced at last that inflation was not the 
danger, he abandoned his demand for an 
increase of $4,000,000,000 in corporate 


ever. On the contrary, Mr, Truman as- 
serted: “The way to check a decline in 
business investment or production is to 
take affirmative action that will lead to 
more investment and more production. 
The way to check an increase in unem- 
ployment is to take affirmative action that 
will provide more jobs.” 

Program: The President therefore 
proposed: 
> No major tax increase should be voted. 
Estate and gift taxes should be raised, but 
the tax on transportation of goods should 
be repealed and the provision for carry- 
over of losses by corporations should be 
liberalized, 
> The RFC should be enabled to make 
loans for longer periods than at present. 


case “the business downturn becomes 
more serious.” 

Mr. Truman saw no hope of balanc- 
ing the budget, and indeed he doubted 
that this would be wise. “We cannot ex- 
pect to achieve a budget surplus in a de- 
clining national economy,” he said, If the 
nation tried to pare essential expendi- 
tures, including those for social purposes, 
or to raise taxes too high, it would “con- 
tribute to lower national output and lower 
employment.” 


Significance-- 

Mr, Truman’s report represents a vic- 
torv for the moderate wing of his Ad- 
ministration, and notably for Chairman 
Edwin Nourse of his Council of Eco- 
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nomic Advisers, Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder, leading members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and such Con- 
gressional leaders as Sen, Scott Lucas of 
Illinois, 

It represents a defeat for the left wing, 
including the senators who are sponsoring 
the Murray Economic Expansion bill, 
Leon Keyserling of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan, Clark Clifford, the 
President's special counsel, and the CIO. 

But the victory is not a conclusive one; 
the battle may soon be resumed, The 
moderates sold their point of view to 
Mr, Truman with the argument that the 
recession is for the most part a healthy 
readjustment, and that it will soon work 
itself out if the government doesn’t upset 
the business community with radical pro- 
posals, The left wingers, on the other 
hand, insist the recession will turn into 
a full-fledged depression, 

If business continues downward, the 
pressure on Mr. Truman for pump- 
priming corrections and more government 
intervention in business inevitably will be- 
come more intense, And with a vital 
Congressional election coming next year, 
he cannot be expected to resist it too 
strenuously, To win the support of unions 
plagued by unemployment and farmers 
complaining about lower prices, he almost 
certainly will move left. 


CONGRESS: 


The Senate and the Pact 


Only a handful of senators even had 
doubts about the Atlantic Pact, which the 
United States signed for mutual defense 
with Canada and ten Western European 
nations on April 4. Last week, as the de- 
bate on ratification began, Tom Connally, 
wily chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was confident that not more 
than eight of them would finally vote 
against it. The only purpose of the debate, 
said Connally, was to let the opposition 
talk itself out. And that wouldn't take 
long, he thought, because Washington's 
jungle heat lay thick, damp, and heavy, 
and the quarters into which the Senate 
had moved while its chamber underwent 
repairs were cramped. 

Last used by the Supreme Court, it was 
the room in which the Senate sat during 
the early days of the republic, when the 
United States hugged the Atlantic sea- 
board, Europe was weeks away, and the 
upper house was only half as large as 
now. One hundred and twenty-six years 
ago, Connally reminded the Senate Tues- 
day, it reverberated with the wrangling 
over the Monroe Doctrine. With his flow- 
ing hair and old-fashioned, cream-colored, 
rumpled Senatorial attire, Connally 
looked as though he would have been 
right at home in that discussion. And he 
said: “The Atlantic Pact is but the logical 
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extension of the principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine . . .” 

“Our frontier no longer is Texas,” 
boomed the Texan. “We now have a 
frontier of collective security and defense 
in Europe.” 

‘Do Not Enter!’ The pact, he de- 
clared, was “a flaming sign” to “swagger- 
ing conquerors” and “military despots” 
—“Do not enter!” “The security of the 
North Atlantic area,” he said, “is neces- 
sary to the security of the United States. 
Iceland, Greenland, and Canada are our 
front door. That door must be guarded 
and defended.” 
> To on-the-fence senators who asked if 
the pact wasn’t a challenge to Russia and 
therefore provocative, Connally had a 
ready answer: It was a challenge only to 
aggressors; Russia had nothing to fear if it 
demonstrated “peaceful intentions.” 
> To those who suggested that ratifying 
the pact would commit the Senate to arms 
aid for Western Europe, he asserted: “It 
is true that the treaty and the military- 
assistance program are closely related, but 
they are not Siamese twins; they are not 
inseparable.” 
> To those who believed the pact would 
give the President power to plunge the 
nation into war without the approval of 
Congress, his reply was that it neither 
“increases nor decreases the constitution- 
al powers of either the President or Con- 
gress.” 

On Wednesday Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan, ranking Republican 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, seconded what Connally had said. 
He agreed that ratification of the pact 
would be “a terrifying authority for 
peace” that would sign in advance “a 
warrant of doom” for any aggressor, and 
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he particularly underscored the argument 
that approving the pact would not bind 
the Senate to help Western Europe arm. 

Most senators accepted Connally’s and 
Vandenberg’s assurances at face value. 
But a few remained unconvinced. Forrest 
C. Donnell, Missouri Republican, pointed 
out that a State Department publication 
had characterized arms aid as “the very 
vital corollary” of the pact. Robert A. 


Taft, Ohio Republican, said the depart- _ 


ment seemed to view the pact-as “an 
adjunct to military aid.” 

This week, Taft announced “with great 
regret” that he would vote against the 
pact. “It will promote war,” he said. But 
even so ratification was certain. 


Senator Dulles 


John Foster Dulles flung open the door 
of the log cabin on Main Duck Island 
in Lake Ontario, four or five hours by 
motorboat from Chaumont, N. Y., where 
he was vacationing with his wife. In the 
howling wind outside stood the radio 
operator of the island lighthouse with a 
message from the mainland. Would 
Dulles please call Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
at the state capitol in Albany? 

There were no telephones on Main 
Duck and the wind had whipped up the 
lake. Not until the next morning, Thurs- 
day, did Dulles dare to venture out in 
his boat. Even then he found that he 
couldn’t make it against the gale to Chau- 
mont. For a moment he toyed with the 
idea of turning back, but the governor’s 
message had sounded too urgent to b> 
put off. He decided to try reaching 
Picton, Ont., instead. 

The governors message was indeed 
urgent. When Dulles finally arrived in 
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Crowded into its old chamber, the Senate heard Connally propose a new treaty 
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Picton, he learned that Dewey had named 
him senator to fill the seat left vacant by 
the retirement of the ailing, 72-year-old 
Democrat Robert F. Wagner. 

[t was an interim appointment. Dulles 
will serve only until Dec. 1. His successor 
will be picked in the November elections. 

“It seems to me,” Dewey explained, 
“that the great importance of the foreign- 
affairs issues in the Senate at this time 
made his appointment the greatest contri- 
hution I could make to the Senate.” The 
governor listed the issues as ratification 
of the Atlantic Pact, appropriations for 
the European Recovery Program, and 
arms for Western Europe. 

Internationalist: Dulles already 
was on record in favor of all three. He 
was moreover, an acknowledged expert 
on international affairs. Now 61, he began 
his career at 19, when he was secretary 
to his grandfather, onetime Secretary of 
State John Watson Foster, at the Hague 
Conference of 1907. He was American 
adviser at the San Francisco conference 
and participated in the councils of foreign 
ministers in London, Moscow, and Paris. 
For three years he also was an American 
delegate to the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Although Dulles quickly declared that 
“| have no expectation of seeking to serve 
beyond the term of my present appoint- 
ment,” a campaign immediately got un- 
der way to make him the Republican 
candidate in the fall election. Typical 
was the comment of Rep. William L. 
Pfeiffer, GOP state chairman, who said 
it was his “sincere hope” that Dulles 
would consent to run. 


TRIALS: 


Boy Wonder in Trouble 


As the “boy wonder” of New Deal 
Washington, Edward Prichard Jr. was 
something of a contradiction in ‘terms: he 
tipped the scales at an even 300 pounds. 
But for all his mountainous size, he man- 
aged to rise steadily in the nation’s capi- 
tal, Starting out as Justice Felix Frank- 
furter’s law clerk in 1939 at the age of 
24, he became successively a special as- 
sistant to Attorney General Robert Jack- 
son, a lawyer in the Office of Production 
Management, an assistant to James F. 
Byrnes in the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization, and an assistant to Fred Vinson 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury. 

When he was drafted in 1943 from his 
post as counsel for the OES, Prichard 
cracked: “They’ve scraped the bottom of 
the barrel, Now they're taking the bar- 
rel.” After one month in the Army, a 
medical discharge permitted him to roll 
back to civilian life. After the war, he 
quit Washington to return to his native 
Kentucky, “There’s a governorship back 
home,” he admitted frankly, But some- 
how, neither his outstanding record nor 
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his outstanding bulk won him promi- 
nence in local politics. 


Last May, Prichard achieved promi-. 


nence, but in a manner he could well 
have foregone. Together with his law 


partner, A. E. Funk Jr., son of the Ken- 
tucky Attorney General, he was indicted 
for conspiracy to forge 254 ballots in the 
Nov. 2 Bourbon County election. 

Last week, Prichard listened nervously 
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as the prosecution asserted that it would 
prove its case by handwriting evidence 
against Funk and by the “action and con- 
tact” of Prichard. An FBI expert testi- 
fied that the writing on 215 of the 254 
ballots tallied with samples taken from 
Funk’s college exam books. Prichard, the 
government claimed, had gotten the bal- 
lots and turned them over to Funk for 
forging. Unless the defense could dis- 
prove the charges, the boy wonder would 
end up as a boy convict. 


Hiss and the Hung Jury 


Like a staccato refrain, the question 
had echoed: Who is lying? Hiss or Cham- 
bers? In the air-cooled Federal court- 
room in New York where Alger Hiss was 
being tried for perjury, it boomed louder 
and louder as each successive witness 
took the stand, In the heat-seared streets, 
as smothered New Yorkers glanced at 
headlines, the question was repeated. 

Last week defense counsel Lloyd Paul 
Stryker gave his final answer. Striding 
forcefully to the enclosure where the 
ten men and two women of the jury sat, 
he began his long summation. Short, 


erect, and white-thatched, the red-faced - 


trial lawyer stormed in denunciation of 
Whittaker Chambers and orated grandly 
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in praise of his client. As he moved from 
climax to climax, every spade was a glori- 
ous instrument or a dirty shovel—never 
merely a spade, 

The jury members were “citizen- 
judges of the facts,” the “soldiers of jus- 
tice,” a great “orchestra of justice,” he 
said, pacing restlessly back and forth, He 
himself was the Arturo Toscanini, His de- 
fense would be like the “four-or-five note 
theme of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony,” 
repeated over and over again, now softly, 
now thundering. It was a simple theme, 
taken from a phrase in the prosecutor’s 
opening statement: “If you don’t believe 
Whittaker Chambers, the government 
has no case.” 

The Defense: “We are trying one 
question here, and only one,” Stryker said 
passionately. “Did Mr. Hiss furnish, 
transmit, and deliver to Chambers re- 
stricted documents in February and 
March 1938. That is the sole question . . . 
There is only one man in the whole world 
who says Mr. Hiss furnished documents 
to him, and that man is Whittaker Cham- 
bers . . . I would not believe Chambers 
on a stack of Bibles if the FBI stacked 
them as high as this building . . . Ro- 
guery, deception, criminality have marked 
this man Chambers as if with a hot iron. 
He shows the pattern of an unusual per- 
sonality and his life is filled with strange 
incidents , . .” 

Why had Chambers accused Hiss of 
stealing documents from the State De- 
partment for transmission to the Russians? 
To help defeat the Democrats, Stryker 
answered. “It was a wonderful red her- 
ring to take the public’s mind off the 80th 
Congress.” 

How did Chambers get the documents 
and the handwritten memos? “Some 
other rogue or thief got [them] after Mr. 
Hiss was done with them in his office.” 
How about the Woodstock machine once 
belonging to the Hisses, according to 
FBI experts, which had been used to type 
the documents? “Mr. and Mrs, Hiss did 
not have that typewriter . . . when most 
of those documents were typed,” said 
Stryker, 

“This isn’t a case; it’s an outrage,” he 
shouted, Then, turning to the defendant, 
he said slowly and huskily: “Alger Hiss, 
this long nightmare is drawing to a close. 
Your fate, your life is in good hands.” 
And he bowed to the jury, The summa- 
tion, lasting four hours and 35 minutes 
stretched out over Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, had been a virtuoso performance, 

The Prosecution: When Prosecutor 
Thomas F, Murphy rose to sum up the 
government’s case, the tension in the 
courtroom tightened, How would he an- 
swer Stryker’s oratorical attack? Through- 
out the trial Murphy’s approach had been 
mild-mannered and painstaking. Now, to 
the surprise of the spectators, his voice 
rang out loudly. 

“Alger Hiss was a traitor to his coun- 
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try,’ Murphy cried, “another Benedict 
Arnold, another Judas Iscariot, a Judge 
Manton . . . Roses that fester, someone 
has said, stink worse than weeds, A bril- 
liant man like this, who betrays a trust, 
stinks, Behind that smiling face the heart 
is black and cancerous.” It was true, he 
said, that Hiss was known for his loyalty 
and integrity, But what did that mean? 

Murphy continued: “I dare say Judas 
Iscariot had a fairly good reputation, He 
was one of the Twelve, he sat next to 
God, yet we know what he did, Brutus, 
the friend of Caesar, I dare say he had a 


good reputation, He got so close to his 
boss he stabbed him, Benedict Arnold 
came from a fine family, was one of the 
first in the Revolutionary War, but he 
sold out West Point. He wasn’t caught, 
but had he been don’t you think he could 
have called George Washington as a 
reputation witness? 

“Those fifteen character witnesses, just 
forget them. They have nothing to. do 
with the facts.” Pointing dramatically to 
the Woodstock on the defense table and 
to the government exhibits, the prose- 
cutor said: “Those are the real witnesses 

the typewriter, the State Department 
documents, the copies that reached 
Chambers.” Then he pounded away at 
defense arguments. What motive had 
Chambers to throw away a $30,000-a- 
year job as an editor of Time? How had 
the government’s star witnesses known 
intimate details of the Hiss home life? 
How had Chambers known that Mrs. 
Hiss drew $400 from the bank late in 
1937? 

The Jury: Murphy enumerated the 
discrepancies in Hiss’s testimony. He 
ridiculed Hiss’s assertions that he had 
prepared the handwritten memos in the 
course of his duties in the trade agree- 
ments section of the State Department. 
One of them referred to espionage mat- 
ters which had no possible connection 
with Hiss’s work, he insisted. 

Judge Samuel H. Kaufman finished 
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charging the jury at 4:20 Thursday. At 
10:30 p.m., the jury had not been able to 
arrive at a verdict. On Friday, it asked 
the Judge to repeat certain portions of 
his charge, dealing with corroborative evi- 
dence, Four times the jury reported that 
it could arrive at no verdict. Each time 
the judge asked them to go back and try 
again, But the deadlock in the jury room 
could not be broken. As the hours passed, 
Hiss put aside a statement he had been 
writing, to be issued following his ac- 
quittal., 

Frayed of temper and weary of dis- 
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For Chambers and Mrs. Hiss, a new ordeal; for Judge 


cussion, the jury returned to the court- 
room at 9:01 p.m, After fourteen hours 
and 44 minutes it was still split—eight for 
conviction and four for acquittal. 

“Well,” said Judge Kaufman, “there 
will be no alternative but to discharge 
the jury.” The long ordeal had ended in a 
deadlock after 27 days and 803,750 
words of testimony. There would be a 
new trial to rehash the same facts and 
allegations, 

The question remained: Who was 
lying? Alger Hiss, gray-faced and grim, 
made no comment. But down on his farm 
in Westminster, Md., Whittaker Cham- 
bers said softly: “I did what I had to do 
... Time will bring out the truth.” 


Judge and Critics 


Judge Samuel H. Kaufman had barely 
dismissed the jury in the Hiss trial before 
criticism of his conduct of the case burst 
into the open. In Washington, Republican 
Rep. Richard M. Nixon of California 
called for an investigation. Kaufman’s 
“prejudice for the defense and against 
the prosecution was so obvious . . . that 
the jury's 8-4 vote for conviction came 
frankly as a surprise to me,” he declared. 

Backed by two other Republicans and 
one Democrat, Nixon asked the House 
Un-American Activities Committee to re- 
open its hearings on Whittaker Cham- 
bers’s charges to determine whether jus- 


tice had been done. His bill of particulars: 
“There was the judge’s refusal to let two 
important witnesses testify. One was 
Hede Massing [ex-wife of Kremlin agent 
Gerhard Eisler]. Another was William 
Rosen, who received the 1929 automobile 
which Mr. Hiss insisted he gave to Mr. 
Chambers.” 

“You have read reports that the jury 
foreman told his wife very early in the 
trial that he felt sympathetic to Mr. Hiss,” 
Nixon added. “I think he [Kaufman] 
should have taken steps to learn whether 
there was any truth to it. And he should 
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Kaufman, legislative brickbats 


not have allowed the juror to continue sit- 
ting if there was any possible chance the 
report was true.” 

Rep. Emanuel Celler, Kaufman’s for- 
mer law partner and chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, as well as 
former Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson, president of the New York City 
Bar Association, came to Kaufman’s de- 
fense. The judge said simply: “The record 
of the trial speaks for itself.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION: 
Vau ghan’s Business 


Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan was out 
on a limb. Questioned about the “5 per 
centers” (NEWSWEEK, July 4), the Presi- 
dent’s military aide and poker partner 
had indiscreetly admitted that he knew 
“at least 300 people” selling influence in 
Washington. Last week he compounded 
indiscretion with bad temper. 

Besieged in Union Station by reporters 
when he returned to the capital from a 
three-week pleasure cruise to Guatemala, 
the general tried to, make a run for it 
Failing to escape, he turned on his pur- 
suers. “How would you like a punch in 
the nose?” he bellowed, shaking a fist 
under a photographer’s nose. The press 
was not intimidated. 

Had the United Fruit Co. paid for his 
cruise? a reporter asked. “That is the 
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Los Angeles Mirror 


Charley Stoker: A reproachless cop? 


damndest question I ever heard,” 
Vaughan snarled. He had paid for it him- 
self, he declared. Had he said that two 
major generals were “5 per centers?” No, 
the general angrily insisted. Was he a 
good friend of James V. Hunt, a 5 per 
center? 

“It's nobody’s goddamn business but 
mine, and you can quote me,” Vaughan 
roared, Then, petulantly, he puts the fin- 
ishing touch to his performance, “I’m the 
President’s aide,” he scolded, “Someday 
you might want favors from the White 
House.” 


CRIME: 


Odor in Los Angeles 


Charley Stoker was a good-looking 
young cop with a passion against sinful 
women. As a sergeant on the Los An- 
geles vice squad, he was the very model 
law-enforcement officer. Brenda Allen, 
madame of an expensive Hollywood call 
house, was cut from an old pattern too. 
Beautiful in a hard way, she neither 
drank nor smoked, didn’t permit her girls 
to work on the Sabbath, tended her flowei 
garden, and made small talk with neigh- 
bors who never suspected that she earned 
her living at an ancient if dishonorable 
profession. 

Two years ago Stoker began hearing 
things about the “Queen Bee of Vice.” 
“Girls I arrested said it was a funny 
thing they were not allowed to make a 
living when Brenda Allen’s place was 
running wide open with police protec- 
tion.” he said. By tapping telephone 
wires, Stoker learned that Brenda’s con- 
federate was Sgt. E. V. Jackson, also on 
the vice squad. He had reason to believe 
that other officers of the police depart- 
ment also were protecting the madame. 
The tall, lean cop decided it was his duty 
to destroy her. 
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To build up his case, Stoker joined 
forces with policewoman Audre Davis. 
Last August he raided the Allen bordello. 

That Brenda had been running a 
bawdy house was patent. More serious 
was the policewoman’s charge _ that 
Brenda had tried to induce her to be- 
come a prostitute. The court gave Brenda 
a 180-day sentence on the prostitution 
charge and added one year for pandering. 

Crusade: But Sergeant Stoker’s moral 
indignation was not satisfied. He wanted 
to clean up the police department and rid 
the City of the Angels of its festering 
vice. When he could get no action, he 
took his story to the newspapers and to 
the campaign headquarters of City Engi- 
neer Lloyd Aldrich, who was then pitted 
against Mayor Fletcher Bowron in a run- 
off election. 

Stoker’s story of corruption in the vice 
squad was a natural as a campaign issue. 
The honest cop was led to the grand jury. 
And there it stopped. Refusing to have 
“my office used as a political football,” 
District Attorney William E. Simpson 
postponed any investigation until after 
the election. Stoker’s disclosures remained 
locked up in grand-jury minutes and 
Bowron was reelected. 

Last May the long-delayed exposé ex- 
ploded across the pages of Los Angeles 
papers. And when Police Chief C. B. 
Horrall had difficulty in explaining away 
his graft-ridden vice squad, public indig- 
nation mounted. 

Horrall retired hurriedly, and Maj. Gen. 
William A. Worton, chief of staff of the 
Marines’ Third Amphibious Corps at 
Okinawa, was named to take his place. 
Elatedly the Aldrich forces pushed the 
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Brenda Allen: A maligned madame? 
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Los Angeles Mirror 


Audre Davis: A repentant perjurer? 


grand-jury investigation and began call- 
ing for Bowron’s recall. 

Last week the case of Brenda and 
Stoker took a turn which left Angelenos 
gasping. Because “her conscience both- 
ered her,” policewoman Davis walked 
into Chief Worton’s office to confess that 
she had committed perjury when she tes- 
tified against the madame. 

The reproachless Stoker, a married man 
with two children, had wooed her and 
led her into “a life of sin” with him, Miss 
Davis told Worton. On Stoker’s insistence, 
she had tried unsuccessfully to get Brenda 
to hire her as a “call girl.” Rebufted, she 
had agreed to a frame-up on the pander- 
ing charge. 

Stoker had also broken into a finance- 
company office, Audre Davis sobbed, in 
order to recover a check on which he had 
forged an endorsement. Stoker was ar- 
rested for burglary and Miss Davis was 
suspended from the police force. 

For Brenda’ Allen—a woman both 
sinned against and sinning—this startling 
confession meant release the moment 
that Audre Davis repeated her story un- 
der oath in court. But for bewildered 
citizens it left two big unanswered ques- 
tions: Had the Davis confession been 
cooked up to get Stoker for tipping over 
the police department's apple cart? Or 
was Stoker a self-seeking hypocrite work- 
ing to overthrow the Bowron regiin<? 
No matter how the Angelenos sniffed it, 
the odor was bad. 


INQUIRIES: 


Pegler on the Stand 


As an acidulous crusader against labor 
racketeers, Westbrook Pegler had _ter- 
rorized many a corrupt union leader, His 
reporting on the activities of George 
Scalise, president of the building-service 
union, won the columnist the Pulitzer 
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HE President’s espousal of deficit 
"heen is reluctant, He treats it 
almost as the lesser of evils, Signifi- 
cantly, he proposes no new spending 
programs especially to counter the 
recession, He stands, for the most part, 
on the expenditures budget he previ- 
ously had recommended, including 
some Fair Deal reforms 
which are primarily social 
but not without economic 
importance, 

This is a substantial vic- 
tory for Mr. Truman’s more 
conservative—and more op- 
timistic—economic advisers. 
Whether it will be tempo- 
rary or permanent depends 
on the course of economic 
events. It is certain that it 
unemployment reaches and remains 
for any length of time at a level of, 
let us say, 6,000,000, the Administra- 
tion will propose additional expendi- 
tures. And it is highly probable that 
under such conditions Congress would 
approve additional expenditures, at 
least for release. 


oo 


HILE lacking in ardor, the Presi- 
W dent's attachment to deficit spend- 
ing is already clear enough to draw 
an issue. He remains publicly com- 
mitted against wasteful expenditures 
and to the kind of savings which 
can be achieved by more efficient op- 
eration of his administration. But he 
opposes sharp curtailments of those 
programs which he regards as essen- 
tial or desirable. . 
d The President’s position is but- 
tressed not only by economic argu- 
ments but by political realities and, 
most important, the cold war, This is 
indicated by the enthusiasm with 
which so many members of both 
houses of Congress have taken up the 
idea of directing the President to make 
a percentage saving instead of mak- 
ing the cuts in appropriations them- 
selves, Most of them do not want to 
vote for the cuts which would be 
necessary to balance the budget. In- 
deed, most of them know that a bal- 
anced budget for the current fiscal 
year is impractical. They are simply 
trying to pass the buck. : 
More than half the projected budget 
is for the military establishment and 
foreign aid, If the budget is to be 








The President’s New Stance 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


balanced, large savings must be made 
in these categories. The President 
himself favors some cutbacks in the 
military appropriations and authoriza- 
tions, and Secretary of Defense John- 
son believes that in the course of the 
year further savings can be made with- 
out sacrifice of military strength, But 
the reductions contem- 
plated would still leave a 
substantial Treasury defi- 
cit, while deeper ones might 
jeopardize the security of 
the Western world. 

The sharpest contest be- 
tween the Administration 
and the Congressional econ- 
omizers is over foreign aid. 
This program was pared 
down before it was sent to 
Congress. There it already has been 
pared further—at least tentatively. It 
is a sector in which a member of Con- 
gress can vote for economy without 
hurting, immediately and visibly, the 
pocketbook of his constituents. It is 
one, however in which large addi- 
tional savings cannot be made at this 
time without serious risks to the eco- 
nomic and political stability of the 
Western world, 

In this sector, the President may not 
win a 100 per cent victory, but those 
who oppose him vigorously must 
shoulder the risks of weakening the 
front against Soviet-Communist ex- 
pansion, 

More than a fourth of the budget 
covers the cost of past wars: interest 
on the public debt and the care of vet- 
erans, The first cannot be cut and the 
second will not be. 


HE President stands on almost in- 
j iontionrs facts when he says that 
Federal expenditures cannot be cut 
much over-all until a stable peace is 
assured, He is on attractive political 
grounds when he objects to heavy 1e- 
ductions in expenditures on roads, 
public works, and the social services 
already established by law. Some of 
the additional social services he pro- 
poses also have widespread popular 
backing, And in accepting a budgetary 
deficit in a period of economic reces- 
sion, he adopts an economic theory 
which has widespread support, On all 
major counts he has chosen a strong 
position, 








Prize in 1941 and sent the labor boss to 
prison for forgery and embezzlement. 
The next year he “peglerized” George 
Browne and Willie Bioff of the stage- 
hands’ union. Jail gates clanged shut on 
them too, 

But as time went by, Pegler pin-pointed 
his shots less and less often, Instead, he 
bombarded most of the labor field with 
charges that it was run by gangsters and 
Communists, Last week a House Labor 
subcommittee investigating undemo- 
cratic practices in unions tried to get 
Pegler down to cases: It subpoenaed the 
columnist and ordered him to put his 
“treasure of information” at its disposal. 

Perched on a small chair under which 
he frequently tucked his legs, Pegler 
faced the subcommittee members in the 
half-empty caucus room of the Old 
House Office Building on Thursday. 

In a prepared statement, he blasted 
“clever labor lawyers” and “despotic” 
unions. But when it came to chapter and 
verse, he fumbled. Tangling frequently 
with subcommittee chairman Andrew 
Jacobs, former labor lawyer, Pegler cited 
the AFL hod carriers “which did not hold 
a convention in 30 years,” the case of the 
Boston teamsters who were expelled from 
their union for testifying before the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, and other exam- 
ples of labor despotism. But, for the most 
part, the people he named were dead or 
finished in the labor movement. 

If the subcommittee wanted names 
and dates, the columnist said, it could 
send an investigator to go through his files 
in New York. He had “hundreds of let- 
ters” there from union members. But 
Jacobs demurred. His group was operat- 
ing on a shoestring. “I suppose that if we 
ask for an appropriation, it will be good 
material for your column,” he needled. 
Said Pegler placidly: “It will.” 


Harris & Ewing 


Pegler: The treasure remained buried 
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1, 5 - Dibenzoyldiaminoanthraquinone 


The above obstacle course for your 
diction class is typical of the cozy little 
designations with which chemists talk 
business... This particular jawbreaker, 
however,should mean something to the 
woman who buys a yellow wash dress, 
and the man who owns a tan shirt. 

What is 1,5-Dibenz etc? ...It’s a 
by-product that isn’t wanted —shows 
up when 1, 5-Diaminoanthraquinone, 
an intermediate, is processed to produce 
1-Amino-5-benzoylaminoanthraquinone, 
another intermediate used in making 
yellow and brown dyes .. .Orisn’t that 
quite clear? 

An intermediate, crudely speaking, 
is a chemical something you use to get 
another chemical something, and so on, 
until you finally get the chemical you 
wanted . .. which, in a nutshell, is 
pretty much how dyes are made. 

Now, if you can make the by-product 
give up its ‘‘dibenzoyl”’ parts, you get 
back the 1, 5-Diaminoanthraquinone, 
which is the intermediate you started 


(are 


with. Reclaiming this by-product used 
to be difficult, slow, and expensive .. . 
until General Aniline chemists, after 
a bot of work, developed a new method 
of conversion which is simple, quick, 
fits production schedules more easily... 
produces a purer intermediate that 
gives yellow and brown dyes better 
quality, wider application, truer colors. 


S. ICH a development is not breath- 
taking or news making, wins no Nobel 
prizes or public acclaim for its authors 
... yet the ninety-three year advance 
of synthetic dyes is due to innumerable 
minor discoveries of unsung scientists 
in the dyestuffs industry. 

In the General Aniline laboratories, 
hundreds of men and women are engaged 
in research on workaday problems — 
looking for new chemical formulae and 
processes .. . or improving production 
methods, saving steps, time and costs 
..- making true, fast, safe, cheap dyes 
available to industry and the public. 


niline & Film Corporation 


...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


... From Research to Reality 


Synthetic materials, such as rayons, 
glass fibers, nylons, plastics, bring new 
demands for pigments and dyes. Such 
demands are met by General Aniline 
research—and its huge dyestuffs and 
chemicals works at Rensselaer, N. Y- 
and Grasselli, N. J. — largest domestic 
source of high quality dyes. 


I. addition to dyes and chemicals, 
General Aniline’s Ansco division at 
Binghamton, N.Y.,is the second largest 
US producer of cameras, photographic 
films and papers... Its Ozalid division 
at Johnson City, N.Y., makes facsimile 
reproducing machines and sensitized 
papers... Antara Products, in New York, 
handles new products and applications. 

A major industry, essential 
to our national economy, 
General Aniline is a 
good company to 
work for and with, 
worth knowing 
and watching. 























THE CRISIS: 


INTERNATIONAL 





World Trade at the Crossroads 


The crisis-weary world had a new 
crisis on its hands last week—this one com- 
mercial rather than political, harder to 
understand than the cold war but just 
as real, Threatening a breakdown of 
trade among the Western nitions, it stim- 
ulated much talk of a revival of East- 
West trade and even some action to 
this end. 

Following are reports on this situation 
from Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's London bureau, Ernest K. 
Lindley, chief of the Washington bu- 
reau, Loren Carroll, chief of the Paris 
bureau, and Edward Weintal, diplomatic 
correspondent. 


LONDON: 


Whither the Pound? 


Insofar as the relentless currents of 
world trade and finance would permit, 
Sir Stafford Cripps last week attempted 
to stave off the British economic crisis un- 
til autumn. 

In the House of Commons jammed with 
worried, almost incoherent M.P.’s, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a hurried 
yet scholarly statement disclosed the dis- 
mal state of the British dollar savings ac- 
count (down to $1,624,000,000 as com- 
pared with $1,884,000,000 three months 
previously). He also announced as a 
strictly interim move a_ three-month 
“stand still” on new dollar purchases, 
excepting those under contract and those 
of “urgent national interest.” 

The interim will be utilized to strip the 
national economy for competitive action 
in a suddenly hard-to-sell dollar world. It 
will also be used for a series of trade 
negotiations with the United States and 
Canada, the commonwealth, and the rest 
of the world. These discussions, begun 
last week end in London between Cripps, 
United States Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder, and Canadian Minister 
of Finance Douglas Charles Abbott, will 
be resumed at the ministerial level in 
September, Before leaving London for 
Brussels on Sunday, Snyder told reporters 
the opening conversations had been “use- 
ful,” but he refused to call them “satis- 
factory.” 

Warning: For 50,000,000 Britons, 
nearly all puzzled and many depressed 
by the avalanche of misfortune which 
has so suddenly descended on their 
“fair shares” utopia, Cripps had the 
sternest sort of warning, only faintly 
disguised: Unless they produce more 
goods more efficiently for the same money 
they are getting, they face cuts in real 
wages, a degree of austerity which even 
they haven't yet experienced, and an 
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“How Do You Feel?” 


unpredictable amount of unemployment. 

To a Commons questioner, Cripps 
threw the whole weight of the Cabinet 
behind his reply: “His Majesty’s govern- 
ment have not the slightest intention of 
devaluing the pound.” At a press confer- 
ence he said flatly: “I am suggesting that 
no personal incomes be increased at all 
for the present, for anybody.” 

One lesser member of the government, 
speaking on the same day, was not so suc- 
cessful in disguising his emotions. White- 
faced and with tears in his eyes, Hugh 
Gaitskell, Minister of Fuel and Power, 
told the miners at Porthcawl that this was 
the “moment of supreme crisis . . . the 
disheartening climax to years of efforts.” 

The marked difference in tone be- 
tween the Cripps and Gaitskell speeches 


European 
Harriman with Snyder (right), and 
French Minister Petsche 


had a simple explanation: the Fuel Min- 
ister had seen the original version of the 
Cripps speech, before it had been toned 
down out of fear that it might jeopardize 
ratification of the Atlantic Pact by Con- 
gress and impede European unity nego- 
tiations, 

The immediate reaction to Cripps’s 
statement was disheartening. Much of 
the press berated him for failing to invoke 
swift and stringent remedies. At Porth- 
cawl the National Union of Mineworkers, 
despite Gaitskell’s emotional appeal, 
voted to press tor raises in the lower wage 
brackets. And, at London, a Communist- 
fomented dockers’ strike forced the gov- 
ernment to issue a royal decree of na- 
tional emergency (see page 26). 
Significance-- 

In the last three months Britain has 
received $368,000,000 in United States 
and Canadian aid. Yet its gold and dollar 
reserves have shrunk over and above this 
amount by $260,000,000. 

The immediate causes are several. Most 
important is the contraction of prices and 
of American purchases of sterling-area 
primary products—rubber, tin, cocoa, 
wool, diamonds, etc. In the last quarter 
the dollar earnings of these five commodi- 
ties fell by half—from $120,000,000 aver- 
age for the previous five quarters to $60,- 
000,000. Other factors are the slump in 
exports of manufactured articles to the 
United States, gold and dollar losses un- 
der clearing agreements with Belgium and 
Switzerland, loss of dollars because of 
South African import restrictions, leaks in 
sterling-area currency controls—especially 
involving Australian wool—and devalua- 
tion talk which has hurt export sales and 
slowed hard-currency payments. 

However, orthodox economists say 
these factors simply have exposed the 
basic malady of the British economic sys- 
tem—the inability of a high-cost welfare 
state to give its world customers value for 
their money in a competitive buyers’ 
market. Thus Cripps as both a practical 
economist and a Socialist faces the prob- 
lem of how to drive costs down and at the 
same time maintain full employment, 
social services, food subsidies, and all the 
other costly services of the welfare state. 

Cripps will risk running the reserves 
down to perhaps $120,000,000 while he 
tries to spur cheaper, more efficient pro- 
duction by exhortation, persuasion, and 
some degree of compulsion against both 
workers and employers. 

Meanwhile, the chancellor will endeav- 
or to enlist the commonwealth countries 
in wholehearted measures to earn and 
conserve dollars and attempt to obtain 
long-term American commitments of co- 
operative investment in the sterling world. 
These negotiations are not expected to 
reach a climax until the Washington meet- 
ing of the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank in September. 
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WASHINGTON: 


Dilemma on the Doorstep 


Washington was almost as baffled and 
pained by the British trade and monetary 
crisis as London itself. To the Truman 
Administration and Republican leaders 
of the bipartisan foreign-policy coalition 
last week’s events were embarrassingly 
ironic. They had spent about $6,000,000,- 
000 trying to build up postwar Britain as 
a friend and cold-war ally; now Britain 
saw no immediate way out of its troubles 





retary of State Dean Acheson, who spoke 
in let’s-not-get-excited generalities, made 
the most of it. Their meager ideas for 
helping were explained to correspondents 
anonymously. 

One suggestion, conceded to be po- 
litically impractical with Congress already 
worrying about a budgetary deficit and 
inclined to chop everywhere, was that 
Marshall-plan aid to England be stepped 
up materially in the next year, A more 
promising related proposal was that pur- 
chases of rubber, tin, and other strategic 
materials for stockpiling from the sterling 
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either of using this bludgeon in their 
dealings with the Labor government or 
of proposing any substantial increase in 
dollar aid to Britain. 


PARIS: 
And Then Devaluation 


Insiders in French financial circles last 
week regarded devaluation of the pound 
sterling as certain, They were further- 
more convinced that a change in the 
pound would inevitably bring devalua- 
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World of Money: Like all Gaul, it is divided into three parts but by the dollar, sterling, and ruble frontiers 


except to discriminate, at least temporar- 
ily, against the United States in its for- 
eign-trade arrangements. 

Even worse, Washington saw no other 
way, either. 

Many American officials wanted Brit- 
ain to devalue the pound and thus place 
itself in a more favorable position to com- 
pete in world markets, including the 
American market. But even those who fa- 
vored this move acknowledged that, 
given Sir Stafford Cripps’s politico-eco- 
nomic problem, they might refuse, as he 
had, to cheapen the pound and accept the 
price-inflating consequences of such a 
move on the United Kingdom’s domestic 
economy. While some thought the high 
cost of socialism was basically responsible 
for present British troubles, they kept 
this view to themselves out of deference 
for England’s privilege of running its own 
affairs in its own way. 

With Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder and ECA Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman in London for talks 
with the Laborites, Washington authori- 
ties had a good excuse for hiding their 
uncertainties in silence. All except Sec- 
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area, virtually suspended since last Janu- 
ary, be accelerated out of an $835,- 
000,000 appropriation for this purpose 
now pending in Congress, 


Significance-- 


While United States trade authorities 
didn’t like the indicated Cripps method 
of negotiating more two-way trade deals 
like the one already made with Argen- 
tina, they seemed inclined, out of sym- 
pathy for Britain’s plight, to be tolerant 
of them as stopgap expedients. They 
clearly expected the British to make as 
many of these deals as possible outside the 
dollar sphere. They also expected Cripps 
to solicit with more or less success the 
cooperation of the dominions in his 
temporary partial boycott of American 
goods. 

Representatives and senators, already 
hostile to bipartisan foreign policy and 
particularly to what they consider too 
much generosity to England, might work 
up enough resentment over Cripps’s 
course to threaten cessation of Marshall- 
plan aid. But President Truman and his 
associates obviously had no _ intention 


tion to the franc and to Western Euro- 
pean currencies, 

These experts argued that a general 
devaluation would provide a face saver 
for Sir Stafford Cripps. At the same time 
they held that Cripps would stand firm 
until the United States showed willing- 
ness to take decisive action to bulwark 
sterling. This could either be a stopgap 
financial aid or a far-reaching program 
for coordinating the European currencies, 


MOSCOW: 


East Flirts With West 


In presenting his credentials to Presi- 
dent Nikolai Shvernik of the U.S.S.R., 
Admiral Alan G, Kirk, the new United 
States ambassador, read the usual polite 
speech proper to the occasion, He ex- 
pected the usual routine reply. But Presi- 
dent Shvernik launched surprisingly into 
a discussion of Soviet-American trade 
which, he said, should be expanded, 

“And how are the crop prospects in the 
United States?” he asked. 

Before Kirk could answer the question 
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Don Carlos wants the Concrete Mixer 
with the =astee= 


Here, we’d say Worthington “‘Blue Brute’”’ concrete mixers 
or portable air compressors or pneumatic drills. But 
where “Blue Brute”’ is untranslatable, they refer to the 
Worthington wings. Across the world, the Worthington 
wings trademark—on pumps, engines, refrigeration, 
etc. (see opposite page)—signifies dependable machinery 
serving factory, farm and city to improve living standards 
and lower living’costs. You, too, in Saint Paul or Santa 
Barbara, can benefit from Worthington’s 109 years of 
manufacturing experience and its great engineering talent. 
Investigate ‘“‘the sign of value around the world’’. 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 
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Shvernik added: “Ours are excellent.” 

Back in Washington, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson sprinkled a few 
grains of salt on Shvernik’s talk of better 
trade relations. He recalled that Soviet 
Russia not only refused the American 
invitation to participate in the Marshall 
plan but forced little Czechoslovakia to 
withdraw its acceptance, Moreover, Rus- 
sia had banned shipment of manganese 
to the United States and otherwise re- 
stricted East-West trade, Americans re- 
mained free meanwhile to export any- 
thing to Russia except strategic materials 
useful in war, 

Acheson’s tart reply to the Shvernik 
trade feeier probably was aimed at the 
propaganda line now taken by the Soviet 
press as much as the record of Russia's 
campaign to sabotage the Marshall plan. 
The line is that the Marshall plan having 
failed, the West has no choice but to turn 
East for trade outiets, The actuality is, 
according to some official analysts of 
Soviet behavior, that the Kremlin has be- 
come convinced of its own economic 
weakness in comparison with the West, 
in spite of production reports, and really 
wants the American machine tools, ball 
bearings, and grain combines not now 
getting through the United States export- 
licensing system, 

Actually East-West trade has increased 
to 70 per cent of prewar volume, Ameri- 
can policy, even at the height of the cold 
war, sanctioned continued trade through 
the Iron Curtain as a way of keeping 
open a few slits in the barrier. Groups of 
American businessmen and _ organiza- 
tions, in spite of discouragement at times 
from the State Department, have con- 
tinued to press for enlargement of these 
cracks, 








Significance-- 


Experts believe pressures on the Rus- 
sian Government from its satellites (in- 
cluding China, the latest acquisition) and 
from its own economic necessities for 
trade with the West, particularly the 
United States, are becoming increasingly 
heavy. As a symptom, Polish diplomats 
have been pressuring the State Depart- 
ment for months to release ball bearings 
and steel-mill equipment without which 
Poland cannot modernize its plants, On 
one occasion Ambassador Josef Winie- 
wicz exploded: “If we can’t get this 
equipment from you, we'll look for it 
elsewhere.” 

“Why don’t you?” asked Assistant 
Secretary of State Willard Thorp, 

On the other hand the nations of the 
West, running into troubles with their 
own trade, partly because they are com- 
petitors, are feeling the need for buying 
and selling in the supplementary markets 
beyond the Iron Curtain. Last week Brit- 
ain, succumbing to this need, entered into 
a big machinery-for-grain exchange deal 


with the U.S.S.R., 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





The Human Snag in British Planning 


0 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


DISPATCH from Quebec to The 

Manchester Guardian on July 2 
reported this sidelight on the British 
drive to expand trade: “Only recently 
a British visitor anxious to expand tex- 
tile exports in Canada was astonished 
when told that Canadians invariably 
wear shirts with attached collars. His 
reply was to lecture Cana- 
dian merchants on the su- 
periority of the British way 
of wearing detached collars, 
and he is said to have left 
the country with his faith 
unshaken and his orderbook 
empty.” 

To my mind the story 
doesn’t reflect a blindness 
peculiar to British nature 
but rather to human nature. 
Everywhere I have worked as a for- 
eign correspondent for the past twenty 
years there have been stories floating 
around about the dumb trader—just 
as often American as_ British—who 
wanted to sell belts to people who pre- 
fer suspenders or hard collars to those 
who want collars attached. However, 
the Quebec story is pertinent espe- 
cially to Britain because it seems to 
me that the planning of the Labor 
government has run smack up against 
the human factor and that that human 
factor isn’t acting according to plan. 


HIs may sound a little off the track 
‘| of the current crisis in London. 
The shortage of dollars is an imme- 
diate urgency which has to be handled 
on the stratospheric level of monetary 
and governmental policy. But the 
shortage of dollars is a symptom 
whereas the root of the British illness 
lies in the maladjustment between the 
planned economy and the human fac- 
tor. If the human producers involved 
were living up to the plan, British 
goods would be selling cheaper in 
world competition and dollars would 
not be so scarce. 

The Labor government seems to be 
fully aware that the time has come 
when private management and labor 
will have to carry the ball or the 
economy will not recover. Early last 
spring the government published an 
Economic Survey for 1949 in which 
one very important paragraph said: 

“What government can do [to fulfill 
the goal for 1949] is mostly indirect. 





The problem is primarily one for in- 
dustry. The best practice in this coun- 
try is as good as that of any other, but 
prewar difficulties developed in some 
sections of British industry the habit 
of seeking stability and security rather 
than progress. This has retarded the 
study and adoption of the best meth- 
ods. In our present economic 
position this attitude is a 
real danger to the national 
welfare. Our recovery will 
never be complete unless 
we can develop a keen and 
adventurous spirit in man- 
agement, and a _ readiness 
to welcome new and im- 
proved methods by labor.” 

That last sentence was 
italicized in the report, ac- 
centing the call for a “keen and ad- 
venturous spirit” by management and 
willingness by labor to accept new 
methods. Everybody who knows any- 
thing about Britain realizes that the 
reluctance of management to modern- 
ize and of labor to view new methods 
as anything other than breeders of 
unemployment are chronic in the 
modern life of the country. 

Naturally, the British businessman 
may have read this exhortation to 
venturesomeness with a slightly sar- 
donic view. What, he could ask, does 
less to encourage the spirit of adven- 
ture than the taxes, controls, licenses, 
and bilateral agreements which the 
government imposes? The fact is, how- 
ever, that the preference for stability 
over adventure is older by a genera- 
tion than Socialist planning, and that 
makes the adjustment of the human 
factor and the planned economy all 
the more difficult. 


HERE would be no crisis in Britain 

today if British goods were able to 
sell at competitive prices. The eco- 
nomic climate of the world has changed 
in the past six months, and all the brave 
British planning has gone awry at the 
first appearance of a buyer’s market. 
It ought to be clear enough that there 
isn’t going to be any fundamental 
cure unless production costs are cut 
and prices are made competitive. 
Whether individual initiative can or 
will accomplish such a Herculean task 
within the framework of state planning 
is the essence of the question. 
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BRITAIN: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Dockers Test Troubled magne 


Trouble came to Britain by the boat- 
load. It was not enough that its exports 
were going begging for buyers abroad 
and that its slender financial reserves 
were evaporating (see page 22). Its pre- 
cious imports were tied up, too—and, 
perversely, by a controversy whose origins 
had nothing to do with Britain at all. 

For nearly two years the running battle 
between the pro-Communist Canadian 
Seamen’s Union and the anti-Communist 
Seafarers International Union had kept 
the Canadian waterfront in turmoil, By 
last week it had crossed the Atlantic to 
create a near-disaster for Britain, 

On March 31 Canadian shipowners 
signed contracts with the SIU (affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor), 
thus precipitating a strike and boycott by 
the rival CSU, Within a few weeks the 
CSU campaign had tied up over half of 
Canada’s merchant fleet of 80 ships, in 25 
ports around the world, including the 
British harbors of Bristol, Liverpool, 
Avonmouth, and London, Two of the 
ships were the Beaverbrae and the Argo- 
mont, Canadian cargo vessels unloading 
in London, On June 27 British cent gs 
ers stopped working the two vessels, ir 
response to a CSU appeal for a ras Hi 
thetic boycott. 

On June 29 dockside employers de- 
clared that they would hire no labor to 
work newly-arrived ships until the dock- 
ers agreed to finish unloading the Beaver- 
brae and the Argomont, The National 
Dock Labor Board, said the government, 
was quite within its rights in requiring 
the men to obey orders as a condition of 
getting more work, But the dockers were 
adamant. By this week 112 ships were 
lying unworked at their moorings with 
cargoes of food, raw materials, and ma- 
chinery. 

Alien Plot: To the Dock Labor 
Board, the union officials, and the gov- 
ernment, the stoppage was a “wildcat 
strike”; to the dockers, it was a “lockout.” 

But whatever term correctly described 
- it, it was without doubt one of the sever- 
est tests confronted by the Labor govern- 
ment since it was elected in 1945 with the 
backing of organized labor, For by now 
the technicalities of the dispute had been 
overshadowed by an issue of principle. 
Could any British government allow any 
group of Britons to interfere with the flow 
of life-giving imports during what Prime 
Minister Attlee called “these difficult 
times”? 

The government began last week by 
trying to separate the sheep from the 
goats among the dockers. On July 3 Attlee 
told a rally at Manchester that Commu- 
nist “instruments of an alien dictatorship” 
were trying to upset Britain’s “precarious” 
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Troops man the London docks 


economy, Home Secretary James Chuter 
Ede called left-wing justifications of the 
strike “nothing but a Communist ma- 
neuver.” And four Laborite M.P.’s, after 
making a first-hand study of conditions 
aboard the two Canadian ships, called the 
strike “a Communist-inspired . . . plot to 
wreck this country’s economy.” They pro- 
posed that M.I, 5, the Army’s counterin- 
telligence branch, investigate. 

When all this failed to budge the strik- 
ers, the government, on July 7, sent sailors 
from the Royal Navy aboard some of the 
struck ships to man the winches, and de- 
tailed 300 men of the Coldstream Guards 
and the Scots Guards to start unloading 
the food ships. But by July 8, when 1,000 


troops were at work in the docks, some 
members of the transport workers union 
had joined the wildcat by refusing to haul 
goods unloaded by soldiers. 

Threat: That day Ede stood before 
the House of Commons to declare: “We 
are faced with a challenge to the whole 
authority of the state, and it must be 
met.” Unless the dockers returned by this 
Monday, he said, the government would 
declare a state of national emergency— 
which would allow it to take over the en- 
tire port area, prosecute inciters to strike, 
make arrests without warrant, and in gen- 
eral do almost anything it deemed neces- 
sary to break the strike. When a Monday 
morning dockers’ meeting again refused 
to return to work on the government’s 
terms, King George VI promptly signed 
the Cabinet’s already prepared emer- 
gency proclamation. 


PARIS: 


Midsummer, 1949 


One of Paris’s principal impromptu at- 
tractions in the persistent heat wave was 
provided by the smart shopping street, 
Avenue Victor Hugo, where windows 
displayed masterpieces of modern paint- 
ing by Monet, Vlaminck, Renoir, Pas- 
cin, and Braque, surrounded by opulent 
merchandise. The exposition turned into 
such a huge success that the street is 
thronged with students and small school 
children, who are brought up in buses 
from their schools. These mingling pro- 
vincials, Parisians, and tourists all in- 
dustriously fingering the catalogues pro- 
vided by the merchants have transformed 
it into a carnival and the whole exhibit 
into the outstanding art show of this sea- 
son. 
> On the hottest night of this year the 
art students staged their annual “Quat’z’ 
Arts” ball in the Salle Wagram. Students 
and models were dressed mainly as Japa- 
nese samurai, but by morning most par- 
ticipants were either clothesless or had 
preserved only a few tatters. This condi- 
tion was ascribed te the following factors: 
the heat, an abundane of A!serian wine. 
an excessive number of fist fights, and the 
shortage of women. The celebrants 
streamed through the streets in the early 
morning hours, giving the police one of 
their busiest sessions since the liberation 
of Paris. 

P Only 350 guests were invited to the 
balloon ball, the bang-up party of the 
season given by Schiaparelli. A real bal- 
loon, furnished by the Balloon Club of 
France, was anchored in the center of 
the floodlit garden. Small colored bal- 
loons floated from the ivy-covered walls. 
Rhythms from a Cuban orchestra 
throbbed through the summer night. 
Members of the French, Italian, and 
British aristocracy jostled movie actors, 
ambassadors, artists, composers, and 
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maximum comfort, headroom and visibility, 


and see “the car designed with YOU in mind.” 
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~ DESOTO 


Before you buy any car that gives you less than 








car BUYERS used to ask only one ques- 

4 tion. “When can I get delivery?” 
Those davs are about over . . . thank good- 
ness. Today you're asking a Jot of questions. 
You’re comparing. And the more carefully 
you compare, the more certain you are to 
vote for the new De Soto. 


Compare its looks. De Soto is smart, 
massive, modern. But not modernistic. 
Compare it for roominess. You step in 
through full-width doors. Inside, you have 
more head-and-hat room. More leg room, 
More arm room, 


Compare visibility. Not only are win- 





dows and windshield bigger. In a De Soto 
you can see out of them because you're 
on chair-high seats. 

Compare the ride and drive. De Soto’s 
wheelbase is longer. And its Tip-Toe 
Hydraulic Shift with gyrol Fluid Drive 
lets you drive without shifting. 

We don’t say “compare De Soto with 
any other car at the same price.”” We say 
compare it with any other at any price. 
Then decide! 


Tune in “Hit tHe Jacxror” 
every Tuesday night over all CBS stations 


DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Mealtime enjoyment in the 
Arrow’s lovely, new diners 
N ... finest food ... fault- 


less service. 
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Genuine relaxation in the 

Nt Arrow’'s spacious, new ob- 

, servation lounge, where 


/ . ¥ . 
you can see new vistas of scenic 
grandeur . 


Solid comfort, convenience 
NE and congeniality in cheer- 
ful, new coaches and mod- 


ern Tavern-Lounge cars. Seats 
are reserved, at no extra fare. 
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The N. & W.’s beauti- 
ful, new Powhatan Arrow 
is one of the truly great 
trains of America. All the 
refinements in design, 
color, convenience and 
safety are combined in 
the Arrow to provide 
the utmost in luxury 
travel comfort. 

Write today for colorful 
illustrated folder. Address 
Passenger Department N, 
Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
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American visitors. “Schiaparelli’s ball,” 
murmured an enraptured French guest, 
“is really sumptuous, because every table 
has its own supply of champagne.” 

> Since Parliament will recess the end of 
july, the government is now fairly assured 
of life until autumn. The only excitement 
ot the week politically came when an 
iuter-parliamentary group of General de 
Gaulle’s Rally of the French People began 
falling apart. Peppery little Paul Giacob- 
bi started the storm by resigning as presi- 
dent of the Inter-Group on the ground 
that the de Gaulle movement, which pre- 
tended at the beginning to be above po- 
litical parties, had become a_ political 
party like any other. The Giacobbi resig- 
nation was promptly followed by those 
of several other deputies. This is a sig- 
nificant sign of the petering out of the 
Gaullist movement. 

> Acting on their own initiative, Marshal 
Pétain’s lawyers have petitioned the Pres- 
ident of the Republic to release Pétain 
for medical treatment. The Communists, 
screaming that the marshal should have 
been shot instead of imprisoned, said it 
cost the government $11,000 a year to 
maintain the prisoner. 

> More and more, Paris is flooded with 
American tourists. Hotel accommodations 
being at a premium, they are spread out 
over parts of the city that had never 
known them before. Obscure little restau- 
rants as far as 20 miles out in the country 
buzz with English. Policemen speaking 
English now wear special badges marked 
“Speaks English” on their elbows, as be- 
fore the war. The fountains on the Place 
de la Concorde play till after midnight. 
Paris has not known such glitter for years. 


ROYALTY: 


The Edinburghs at Home 





COURT CIRCULAR 


| 


HOUSE. ST. S'S 

=NC ISE. ST. JAMES’. 

CLARENCE HOU og 
j : C shess Of! 
The Princess Elizabeth. Duc _ 
Edinburgh, and The Duke of —_ 
went into residence at Clarence House, 
St, James’s, to-day. 





Thus The London Times, in its court 
circular last Tuesday morning, marked 
Princess Elizabeth’s moving day. Like 
most people, the princess was delayed at 
least a month in getting into her new 
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Eyes Front: Only Princess Elizabeth steals a glance at Sgt. Jean 
Bayliss of the Women’s Royal Army Corps, who fainted in the 
British heat during a review of her battalion at Shrewsbury. 


house. Unlike most people, however, her 
moving-day problems were simple. She 
simply drove over from Buckingham 
Palace in time for lunch. 

Prince Philip was not on hand to carry 
his wife across the threshold. He had 
an official engagement in the country, 
though he got home in time for dinner. 
Eight-month-old Prince Charlie was. ab- 
sent. He was cooing in his pram at 
Windlesham Moor, the royal couple's 
rented country home in Surrey. 

It was Independence Day for the prin- 
cess. Since her marriage she has lived, 
while in town, at Buckingham Palace with 
her father, mother, and sister. It was a 
sad day, however, for King George. 

In spite of reassuring press reports 
following his recent operation, His Maj- 
esty is far from well. He still is obliged 
to keep off his feet as much as possible. 
During his illness he has come to lean 
heavily on the companionship of his 
older daughter and his son-in-law. He 
has become very fond of Philip, who now 
calls him “Pop.” And while Clarence 
House is only hollering distance down the 
Mall from Buckingham Palace, it won't 
be the same thing as having the young 
folks at home. 

Decorative Whims: Clarence House 
was built 125 years ago for William IV 
when he was Duke of Clarence. Dam- 
aged by bombs during the war, the big, 
square brick structure has been clothed 
in fresh cream-colored paint and has been 
remodeled and refurnished so extensively 
as to bring protests from trade unionists 
and screams of rage from British Com- 
munists. 


Parliament originally voted $200,000 
for alteration and modernization, but the 
London district committee of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Woodworkers, led by 
a talkative man named Norman Ken- 
nedy, claims the job will cost closer to 
$1,000,000, largely because of the deco- 
rative whims of Elizabeth and, particu- 
larly, Philip. This has been denied, but 
it is officially admitted that the cost will 
run at least 10 per cent more than 
planned. Some of the extra cost will come 
out of the royal couple’s pockets. 

The woodworkers’ charges may be 
exaggerated, but recently published de- 
scriptions of the work done indicate that 
Clarence House is the most modern 
mansion in England, if not the most 
luxurious. Among its outstanding fea- 
tures: 
> Princess Elizabeth’s suite on the second 
(first in England) floor. One complete 
room, formerly used by the _ invalid 
Duchess of Connaught, was demolished 
in order to provide a view of the lawns 
and of St. James’s Park from the long 
windows of the princess’s bedroom. This 
room is furnished in rosewood, and the 
hangings are of heavy satin in rose and 
cream. 
> The duke’s apartment on the same 
floor. His bedroom-dressing room, ad- 
joining the princess’s bedroom, was de- 
signed along the lines of a naval officer’s 
cabin, but it is doubtful whether many 
officers of the Royal Navy have ever had 
such sumptuous quarters. There are 
built-in bookshelves, hidden cupboards, 
and a writing desk. The fourteen pieces 
of furniture, based on a regency design, 
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were made to the duke’s specifications 
by Neil Morris, who designed interiors 
for the Queen Mary and Queen Eliza- 
beth. The duke will sleep in a large 
divan bed, the head of which is fitted 
into an indirectly lighted recess. The 
adjoining bathroom is pale green and 
chromium, and there is a large well-fitted 
closet for the duke’s many uniforms. The 
study is lined with waxed Canadian 
maplewood; adjoining it is a pleasant 
room fitted with a cocktail bar for small 
parties. 

> The main reception room. This is done 


Russian guards again stopped truck ship- 
ments of food and vegetables to Berlin— 
as if to remind optimists that whatever 
the Soviet mood, Berlin is still behind the 
Iron Curtain and there it will stay. How 
it looks to a returning traveler is described 
by Harry F. Kern, Newsweek's Foreign 
Affairs Editor. 


I last visited Berlin in July 1945. 
Wrecked automobiles and tanks put the 
horror of monumental destruction into a 
human scale. In front of Hitler's Chan- 
cellery stretched a long single file of 


Army Signal Corps 


forever, since the task of cleaning it up 
seems beyond human power—Berlin hums 
with restrained life. Shops boast bright 
new facades and reasonably full windows. 
Workers in worn but decent clothes jam 
the streetcars and elevated trains. Bare- 
foot children dart along the dirt paths 
that line the suburban streets. They look 
somewhat thin but obviously tanned and 
healthy. Nonetheless, Berlin acts as if it 
lived under shadows—from both the past 
and the present. 

The city cannot forget the past. It is 
visible always in the form of Allied 





Keystone 


Rubble will remain a reminder of the past, but shiny new shops testify to Berlin’s comeback spirit 


in gold and white and has a dance floor. 
The ground-floor library boasts the larg- 
est alabaster lighting bowl in England, 
with sixteen lamps. The chairs are up- 
holstered in soft leather and the carpet 
is beige. 

> Prince Charles’s nursery suite on the 
third floor has four rooms and a bath. 
The day nursery is in primrose yellow, 
and the night nursery in pale blue. There 
are two rooms for Helen Lightbody, the 
nannie, and her assistant. 

> The kitchen, with an $8,000 refrigera- 
tor, stainless-steel sinks, and _ several 
modern ranges and ovens, is tiled through- 
out—the floor deep red, the walls white 
with a blue frieze. There is a glass-and- 
chrome ventilating apparatus. 

> A moving-picture theater has been built 
into the basement. A television set stands 
in the main drawing room. 


GERMANY: 
Berlin Revisited 

Early last week the deputy military 
governors of the four occupation powers 
in Berlin had a conference that was so 


cordial it was described later as “nothing 
but sweetness and light.” Late last week 
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Russian soldiers leading ponies that drew 
carts piled high with humble loot—stoves, 
chairs, beds, and other household effects. 
In the Femina, a night club off the Kur- 
fiirstendamm, a tall British Guards cap- 
tain and a two-by-four Russian major 
competed without rancor for the favors 
of the blond bar girl. Germans freshly 
ejected from their remaining homes by 
incoming Allied officials pulled little 
wagons loaded with their few remaining 
possessions. They looked stunned—fin- 
ished forever. 

Shattered walls and gaping windows 
still characterize Berlin just as skyscrapers 
mark New York and the boulevards spell 
Paris. An automobile ride by night past 
the tremendous dark ruins of vast govern- 
ment offices in the center of the city is 
the eeriest experience in Europe. Block 
after block, not a single human appears, 
as the headlights outline against the 
blackness a fleeting succession of what 
look like the ghosts of buildings. As for 
the Chancellery, only some twisted zird- 
ers and a rubble heap remain. The Rus- 
sians blew it up and used some of the 
stone for a big Red Army memorial. 

Shadows: But away from the se- 
pulchral heart of the city—one monument 
to Hitler that will apparently endure 


soldiers and officials, who have pre- 
empted the best houses and best clubs 
and live an abundant life apart from the 
shabby existence of the Berliners. The 
past—and the future—is above all tangible 
in the form of the Soviet Army. For the 
last few months the Russians have worn 
broad Slavic smiles as they attended meet- 
ings of the city government and showed 
up at Allied parties. Moscow has ap- 
parently ordered smiles all around. But 
Berliners and Western Allies alike are 
well aware that the blockade can be 
reimposed at any moment. That is why 
the airlift is still here to make the visitor 
gasp at what seems a routine miracle. 

Berlin’s previous fears that it might be 
abandoned as part of a strategic retreat 
by the West seem dissipated. However, 
the departure of Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
and the arrival of the American High 
Commissioner for Germany, John J. Mc- 
Cloy, in a sense mean the end of the 
heroic era for the city. It is taken as a 
foregone conclusion that McCloy and 
the British and -French High Commis- 
sioners will establish their chief head- 
quarters in Frankfurt or other Western 
German cities. 

A new blockade this coming winter can 
never make Berlin as dismal as it was 
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last winter, since coal trains are now 
rolling in, and high officials profess con- 
fidence that sufficient stockpiles can be 
built for any emergency. However, the 
very possibility of a reimposition of 
the blockade exercises a strangling grip 
on the city’s economy. When they are 
able, factory owners are moving key 
equipment and workers to the west. 
Unemployment has reached 160,000. 
The problem is to restore confidence in 
Berlin. Mayor Ernst Reuter, a_ big, 
shaggy, honest man, thinks it can be 
done only by making the city part of the 
new Western German state. 

Whatever the solution, the Berlin spirit 
is unbroken. I talked with an elderly 
industrialist, once a rich man and still 
able to move with his wife to the west. 
| asked if they intended leaving. His 
wife looked across the garden at the 
mansion they once occupied (it is now 
an American officers’ billet) and at the 
cottage they now live in and quietly 
smiled: “I think we will stick it .out.” 


Shots at the Border 


At the village of Rothenbach, near Co- 
burg, a four-man patrol from the Ameri- 
can 15th Constabulary Squadron on July 
8 began a routine check of border mark- 
ings along the Soviet-American zonal 
boundary, They were met with a burst of 
fire from a Russian patrol, 

The Americans “hit the dirt” and later 
slipped away, returning with their troop 
commander, Lt, William C. Linderose. 
Again the party was fired on by the Rus- 
sians, “We were 250 to 300 yards inside 
the American zone, and they were still 
farther inside,” said Linderose, who—“too 
damn busy to have any reactions”— 
simply fired back. A young Russian pri- 
vate fell dead. 

“Shots have been fired in several in- 
stances before,” said an American Army 
announcement, “As far as is known, the 
Russian killed was the first one hit by 
American fire.” 


JAPAN: 


Murder on the Railroad 


The body lay on the suburban railroad 
tracks outside Tokyo. The head lay a few 
feet away. The face was unrecognizable, 
but the gold teeth and the train pass in a 
pocket were those of Sadanori Shimoya- 
ma, head of the state-owned National 
Railway of Japan. An autopsy showed 
that he had been beaten to death before 
he was run over by one of his trains. 

This first political assassination in post- 
war Japan occurred last week on the eve 
of the day Shimoyama was to discharge 
30,000 railway workers under an occupa- 
tion order that the government trim pay- 
rolls to arealistic size. Eventually some 160,- 
000 government employes will be fired. 
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It climaxed a growing “eve-ot-revolu- 
tion” atmosphere. Capitalizing on the 
coming discharges, Communists and 
Communist-led labor unions began a se- 
ries of wildcat strikes early in June, giving 
local leaders “strife” experience and feel- 
ing out the strength of the police. It was 
common knowledge that Communist 
headquarters planned more serious up- 
risings when the lavofts actually began. 

But rumors reached the Reds that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida’s conservative govern- 
ment planned drastic countermoves, in- 
cluding having occupation personnel take 
over the railroads. Nor did the Reds miss 
the point of the July 4 parade of 16,000 
occupation troops through Tokyo. Mac- 
Arthur’s holiday statement seemed to 
many Japanese to contain a clear invita- 
tion to the Yoshida government to outlaw 
the Communists, in spite of the new con- 
stitution’s guarantee of political freedom: 
“That [Communism] should continue to 
advance its treacherous purposes behind 
the shield of those very freedoms which 
to succeed it must destroy . . . poses the 
question as to whether such a movement 
should longer be accorded the validity, 
sanction, and protection of the law.” 

Ease-Up: At the last minute Com- 
munist headquarters called off its plans 
for major disturbances. When 1,729 work- 
ers were dismissed at the Shimbashi sta- 
tion in Tokyo, only 429 protested. But at 
Hiroshima, 2,000 locked-out workers bat- 
tered down the gates of the Japan Steel 
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Red repatriates riot in Osaka 
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Manufacturing Co., and at Fukushima 
500 police were needed to quell a riot at 
the Mitsubishi Steel Co. Premier Yoshida 
demanded that the national police force 
be placed directly under his control. 
The Reds soft-pedaled too late. Anti- 
Communist feeling had already been 
whipped up by the behavior of returning 
prisoners of war from Russia who loudly 
declared themselves loyal Communists 
(NEwsweEEk, July 11). They refused to 
board trains to their homes and led rail- 
way workers in sporadic riots. After a 
series of demonstrations at the Osaka rail- 
road station, all further welcoming re- 
ceptions for the repatriates were forbid- 
den. The last straw for the Communists’ 
hopes of winning popular support against 
the firings was the Shimoyama murder. 
Police revealed that he had been threat- 
ened with death in letters signed: “Re- 
patriates Blood Brotherhood League.” 


CHINA: 


Red Ink 


The confusion of a Communist parade 
was at its height in the center of Shanghai 
on July 6 when an American vice consul, 
William Olive, looking for gasoline for 
his jeep, got caught in a traffic jam and 
was arrested for violating special traffic 
rules. While Olive was being booked at 
the police station, the consulate later 
heard, he accidentally upset a bottle of 
ink. Thereupon the police knocked him 
down, kicked and beat him, handcuffed 
him, and threw him into a cell. 

Consular officials were not allowed to 
visit Olive. Instead, they were given a 
“lecture” on the new position of foreigners 
in China, American officials in Nanking 
and Peiping delivered official protests to 
whatever “appropriate high Communist 
authorities” they could find, After being 
held incommunicado for three days, Olive 
was released. 


Chiang: Pacifie Pact? 


Considering the gravity of the Communist 
menace which confronts their freedom and 
independence today, we deem it necessary 
that [the Far Eastern] countries at once 
should organize themselves in a union. . . 
to contain and counteract that common threat. 


Thus this Monday Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek of China and President 
Elpidio Quirino of the Philippines ended 
two days of talks at Baguio, the Philip- 
pine summer capital, by calling for a 
Pacific alliance modeled roughly on the 
Atlantic Pact. They admitted it would 
be limited to economic cooperation, since 
only the United States could promise ef- 
fective military aid. Chiang’s visit started 
rumors that he was seeking refuge from 
his Formosa stronghold. “I do not think 
[he] has such a plan, [but] we cannot 
refuse him if he has,” Quirino said. 
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SOUTH ASIA: 
Grinding 


American policy in the Far East is up 
for urgent review both in Congress and 
in the State. Department where it has 
had top priority since Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson's return from Paris. Aside 
from the knotty problem of our future 
relations with China’s Communists, South 
Asia is likewise the subject of new efforts 
in policymaking, Newsweek Associate 
Editor Harold Isaacs recently completed 
a tour of South Asia and here describes 
in a summary report the conditions on 
which any new policies will have to be 
based: 


One night late in February shooting 
started in the streets of Bangkok, capital 
of Siam, recently renamed Thailand. It 
was an attempted coup d’état against the 
government by a rival clique of politi- 
cians. A Pacific Overseas Airlines plane, 
heading into Bangkok from Hong Kong, 
was hastily warned off by radio 
and ordered to land instead at 
Saigon, chief city of neighboring 
Indo-China. That night in Saigon 
the crew and passengers of the 
plane slept uneasily in the buggy 
rooms of the Continental Hotel, 
awakened at intervals by the sound 
of gunfire and thudding grenades. 
“There was more shooting in Sai- 
gon that night than there was in 
Bangkok,” gibed the pilot a few 
days later. “We'd have been safer if 
we'd come into Bangkok after all.” 

Safety anywhere in Southeast 
Asia is a relative and elusive thing. 
Where there is no shooting there is 
the fear of it. The traveler moving 
swiftly between cities like Bangkok 
or the Burmese capital of Rangoon 
or Singapore, the great metropolis 
at the tip of the Malay Peninsula, 
finds at least one feature common 
to them all: the roadblock. At 
night, particularly, cars are stopped 
half a dozen times or more over a 
few miles. Armed soldiers or po- 
licemen poke their heads in, ask 
for papers, or search inquisitively 
for packages that might be lethal. 
Manila has its own wrinkle; in 
many a downtown bank or office build- 
ing a guard sits at a table in the lobby 
under a prominent sign: “Please Deposit 
Your Firearms Here.” 

The pattern is one of violence, real or 
threatened, of unsettled scores and unre- 
solved issues, of upheaval and turbu- 
lence, of great and disorderly change. 
There are the civil war in Burma, the 
clique war in Siam, the French-Viet- 
namese war in Indo-China, the Dutch- 
Indonesian war in Java, and the war 
against Communist guerrillas in Malaya 
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Change Amidst Bullets 


and the Philippines. Farther west, India 
and Pakistan, which have been at war 
in Kashmir, continue to arm themselves 
suspiciously against each other. 

New World Acoming: It is all part 
of a great grinding historical change of 
the kind that has never come without 
chaotic violence. The searcher for simple 
“order” will search in vain for a long 
time to come, Thoughtful Asians remind 
the Westerner that there is no quick or 
easy cure for the convulsions brought on 
by the West’s own wars and the dissolu- 
tion of the West’s own empires. Recovery 
in the Western world is no simple mat- 
ter, they point out, while Asia has not 
merely the ravages of war to cure, but 
groaning problems of social and eco- 
nomic backwardness. 

These problems have been accumulat- 
ing for centuries. They will not be solved 
in a few years, especially while the great 





Java is left a legacy of ruins 


power struggle in the world ties up so 
much of its resources and its wealth in 
anticipation of new wars. It is against 
this background that pictures caught in 
swift glimpses of the countries of South 
Asia come a bit more clearly into focus. 

INDIA—Strongest of the emergent na- 
tions, India is only beginning to face up 
to its staggering legacy of overpopulation 
and poverty. Most immediate and most 
pressing is India’s food deficit, which 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru has promised 
to wipe out in two years. The country 


still feels the effects of the terrible in- 
ternal hemorrhage of the partition, the 
mutual mass killings by religious fanatics, 
and the gigantic migration of some 10,- 
000,000 people across the India-Pakistan 
frontier. 

The Congress leadership is under fire. 
A Socialist and anti-Communist labor 
movement is trying to get on its feet to 
challenge the party in power, which it 
claims will drive the country into the 
hands of either the Communists or the 
Hindu fanatics and caste politicians 
grouping together on the extreme right. 
The mood of the people, shown by the 
anti-Congress result of a by-election in 
Calcutta last month, is one of unhappy 
frustration. They had known the great 
devoted surge of what everyone still 
calls the “freedom movement” inspired 
by the high spiritual ardor of Gandhi. 
But when “freedom” came, it brought 
with it- bloodshed and upheaval, new 
economic hardships, and corruption in 
the lower levels of the hastily contrived 
government machine. 

At a mass meeting in New Delhi held 
to commemorate the birthday of 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who took 
up arms with the Japanese against 
the British, spokesmen for numer- 
ous parties and groups, including 
Congress, all struck the same note 
and drew the same murmured as- 
sents from the somber crowd: “We 
hoped for much. We have got lit- 
tle. It is still a long way from the 
British Raj [rule] to the people’s 
Raj.” 

BURMA~—Across the richest rice 
bowl in South Asia, Burmese are 
fighting Burmese and Karens are 
fighting Burmese in a seemingly 
inextricable tangle of angry con- 
flict. Burma suffered more directly 
and more heavily from the war 
than any other country in the are... 
It suffered not only physical de- 
struction, but the subversion of a 
whole generation of its youth raised 
with guns in hand, first fighting 
with the Japanese against the Brit- 
ish, then with the British against 
the Japanese, and after attaining 
independence, fighting among 
themselves. 

The Communists, in two seg- 
ments, are still only minor pieces 
in the political puzzle. All groups are 
in some degree leftist, with the Social- 
ists aiming to model the country on 
Labor Britain and the Communists fight- 
ing to fit Burma into the Russian-Chinese 
Communist sphere. 

Civil war has cut rice output, Burma’s 
chief export crop. The prewar annual 
export surplus of 3,000,000 tons dropped 
last year to 1,226,000 tons, and this year 
fewer than 1,000,000 tons are in pros- 
pect. If outside help does not come to 
Burma’s government in time to tide it 
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over these hard times, the danger of 
collapse is real. 

THAILAND—Uniquely in South Asia, 
Thailand is innocent of any popular po- 
litical turmoil. Its politics are still a mat- 
ter of cliques and countercliques, coups 
and countercoups, with corruption in 
government common to all groups. The 
country’s rulers are thriving on compara- 
tively fat rice exports (up to 58 per cent 
of prewar levels last year), but the peo- 
ple continue to live in abject poverty, if 
not hunger. 

Marshal Pibul Songgram, the present 
strong man who worked for the Japanese 
during the war, is an old hand at coups. 
In November 1947, after a period of re- 
tirement, he recouped by unseating Nai 
Pridi Phanomyong, who as wartime re- 
gent led the pro-Allied underground. On 
Feb. 26 Nai Pridi waited at a rendezvous 
a few miles upriver from Bangkok while 
his partisans tried to oust Pibul. They 
failed through a series of miscues that 
would have been ludicrous if some 100 
people had not been killed in the at- 
tempt. Bangkok was even more shaken 
by the brutal murder of three well- 
known liberal leaders, all Pridi followers, 
and a fourth politician, while in the 
hands of Pibul’s police. Used to milder 
political skulduggery, Bangkok shud- 
dered. The age of violence, it seemed, 
had come again to sleepy Thailand. 

MALAYA—This rich peninsula, source 
of a large part of the world’s natural 
rubber and tin, has a population roughly 
40 per cent Malay, 40 per cent Chinese, 
and the rest Indians, Europeans, and 
others. The Malays and Chinese are cleft 
by sharp economic, political, and social 
differences that grew into violent colli- 
sions during the war when the Malays 
supported the Japanese and the Chinese 
fought them. There is no such thing as 
Malayan nationalism rising above these 
community differences, although efforts 
are under way to encourage it. Under 
British tutelage, the Malays now have 
some political power under their old- 
style rajahs. The Chinese have few po- 
litical rights but dominate the country’s 
internal trade. Neither side loves the 
British but both agree that only British 
rule keeps them at peace. The result is 
political paralysis under continuing Brit- 
ish overlordship. 

INDONESIA—When they struck out 
against the Republic in their second “po- 
lice action” last December, the Dutch 
thought they would eliminate or neutral- 
ize the Republic and be free, finally, to 
set up a new Indonesian regime of their 
own design. In this they failed. The po- 
lice action fizzled. Republican guerrilla 
activity spread from Central Java to the 
east and west. The “action” disaffected 
even many of the non-Republican na- 
tionalists cooperating with the Dutch. 
Under pressure from the United States 
and the United Nations and thwarted 
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Indonesian Republican troops return to their capital 


on the fighting fronts, the Dutch were 
forced to backtrack and reopen negotia- 
tions with the Republican leaders. The 
Dutch have evacuated the Republican 
capital, Jogjakarta, and the next step 
may be a round-table conference at The 
Hague. 

But the military action had worsened 
the situation, caused great destruction, 
and embittered all political relations. 
Anti-Dutch armed forces were divided 
into mutually antagonistic groups, rang- 
ing from extreme left to a fanatic Moslem 
right. It is clear that compromise is going 
to be extremely difficult to achieve. 

VIET NAM—The French too were fight- 
ing an abortive war to hold on to their 
rice- and rubber-producing colony of In- 
do-China. They held only the main cities 
and a few strips of coastline. Rice ex- 
ports were down from a 1934-38 average 
of 1,290,000 tons to 159,000 tons in 
1948. The Communist-led Vietnamese 
nationalist movement had, by all evi- 
dence, a clear grip on the hinterland and 
on popular support. 

When the French recently made a 
deal with Bao Dai, ex-emperor of An- 
nam, to set up a new government, it was 
widely believed he would get nowhere 
unless Ho Chi Minh, the Communist 
leader, agreed to deal with him. Of such 
dealings there were no signs. For the 
Vietnamese, Communists included, the 
problem was no longer merely French 
rule. A new question awaits answer: 
How will Viet Nam avoid being domi- 
nated, if not absorbed, by the Chinese 
Communist steamroller moving toward 
its northern frontier? 

PHILIPPINES—This ex-American col- 
ony, independent since 1946, was still 
tied by an economic umbilical cord to 
the United States. It was still being 
nourished by war-damage payments 
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($520,000,000) and by other relief and 
military expenditures (about $1,500,- 
000,000 since 1945). Production was 
coming back slowly, and American pay- 
ments were just about enough to cover 
the islands’ annual trade deficit. With 
the end of war-damage payments in sight 
and with American policy dimming the 
prospects of Japanese reparations, the 
Philippines faced a bleak economic fu- 
ture unless drastic measures were taken 
to speed rehabilitation of its own econ- 
omy. 

Unfortunately, the government was 
making a more spectacular record in 
graft and corruption than in effective 
public service. Voters seemed to be turn- 
ing with interest to José P. Laurel, pup- 
pet president under the Japanese. Laurel 
was promising a cleanup, “real” inde- 
pendence from the United States, and, 
somewhat ominously, the restoration of 
“order.” Meanwhile none of the real 
problems of the islands was being faced, 
especially the problems of the peasants 
in Central Luzon. This failure fed the 
ranks of the Communist-led peasant 
movement known as the Hukbalahap, 
waging guerrilla war in the interior 
against ineffectual government resist- 
ance. 

Coherence: The crux of the problem 
for the countries of South Asia is their 
inability to become stable nations in the 
present context of world affairs. Their 
people are floundering helplessly and 
without direction. To get started on the 
road to any kind of new coherence, they 
have to form an effective part of some 
larger scheme of world or regional or- 
ganization. One choice is offered them in 
the totalitarian pattern already taking 
shape in China. The other choice, that 
would have to come from the West, is 
still undefined. 
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ARGENTINA: 
Perén-Style Education 


At a dinner in Buenos Aires last week 
President Juan D. Perén, his wife, Eva, 
and Education Minister Oscar Ivanisse- 
vich handed out “symbolic diplomas.” 
The recipients: the new rectors of Argen- 
tina’s six national universities. The occa- 
sion: the completion of Perén’s reorgani- 
zation of the universities.” 

From the beginning of his regime the 
militant, well-organized students and 
their liberal teachers have been the spear- 
head of opposition to Perén. As a conse- 
quence they have also been favorite 
targets of the Peronistas. 

At first, Peronista attacks were desul- 
tory. Uncooperative professors were elimi- 
nated and student protests were brushed 
off. Government interventors were put in 
charge of the universities instead of their 
elected rectors. Then, in October 1946, 
Perén included university reform in his 
Five Year Plan. A real faculty purge be- 
gan. Altogether some 1,200 teachers were 
fired and replaced by men who would 
stay in line. 

The next step was passage of a new 
university law, which went into effect 


*On June 20 Perén abolished university fees to 
make education “‘totally free.” 
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Jan. 1, 1948. This law corrected some ad- 
mitted abuses. But it also made Peron 
the absolute dictator of the universities, 
by giving him the right to appoint rectors 
who in turn appoint faculty members. By 
this time most of the great scholars of 
Argentina had been dismissed or arbi- 
trarily pensioned off. Many of their suc- 
cessors were young and inexperienced 
men with Peronista sympathies. For ex- 
ample: One young man was made a full 
professor of law at the University of 
Buenos Aires a little more than a year 
after he graduated from the law school. 
He happened to be a Peronista member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Anti-Perén students also suffered. They 
were kept from classes on one pretext or 
another. Those who did manage to attend 
found it useless to take examinations. 
Somehow or other they never passed. 

Peronista Textbooks: Perén’s re- 
form of the universities includes the cur- 
ricula as well as the faculties. History 
professors are now mostly of the school 
of “historical revisionism.” This belittles 
the great democratic leaders of Argentina 
and builds up the bloody nineteenth-cen- 
tury dictator Juan Manuel de Rosas. 

And it reaches into the lower schools. 
Public-school children are now taught 
from textbooks which feature the glorifi- 
cation of Perén and his wife. One such 
text, called “The Five Year Plan Ex- 





Death of a Killer: This 360-pound tigre (actually a jaguar) was 
killed recently in the Costa Rican Manos. These huge cats bedevil 
cattlemen of the region. Though there are no accurate figures, a 
single one has been known to kill twenty head of cattle. Many of 
the big haciendas employ tiger killers to keep them under con- 
trol. When 00 buckshot doesn’t do the job, poison gets a chance. 
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plained to Children,” has a chapter on 
“The Heart of Perén.” It describes Sra. 
de Perén as “the sweet and affectionate 
and faithful woman who, instead of en- 
joying the joys of victory and instead of 
living like a princess, works for those 
who have been abandoned by fortune. 
She sacrifices herself for her homeland, 
and with her white hands, soft as silk, 
she goes on sowing GOODNESS.” 


MEXICO: 


One-Party Steamroller 


On July 3 some 2,500,000 Mexican vot- 
ers turned out to elect 147 members of 
Congress. This large number was the re- 
sult of a strenuous get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign rather than of any particular inter- 
est in the contest, Electioneering had 
been half-hearted, The average citizen 
argued: “The PRI is sure to win, with 
or without my vote, so why bother?” 
Apathy was so great that priests joined 
politicans in urging the voters to do their 
civic duty. 

In the result, the average citizen 
proved to be right. Unofficial returns at 
the end of the week gave the government 
PRI (Party of Revolutionary Institutions) 
146 out of 147 seats. In the last Congress 
the PRI had 137 seats. The election was 
held in practically complete order, but 
as usual the two opposition parties, right- 
ist National Action and the leftist Popular 
Party, charged fraud, The Communist 
Party had been ruled off the ballot be- 
cause it did not have the minimum mem- 
bership necessary for inscription, 
Significance -- 

This election advances Mexico one 
more step toward becoming a one-party 
nation, The PRI, under a variety of 
names, has dominated the government 
for about twenty years, and it is appar- 
ently going to continue to do so, Neither 
of the opposition parties this time had a 
mathematical chance to win, for neither 
of them nominated candidates for as 
many as half the seats at stake, But ob- 
servers watched carefully for any sign 
of increased strength on the right or left 
which might presage the growth of a real 
opposition. Instead, National Action, a 
conservative Catholic group closely con- 
nected with the outlawed Sinarquista 
Party, showed a sharp decline since the 
1946 election. And the Popular Party, or- 
ganized by the leftist labor leader Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano, got nowhere 
in its first appearance at the polls. 

Two reasons can be given for the suc- 
cess of the PRI: (1) In twenty years it 
has built up one of the smoothest political 
machines in the Americas, (2) By and 
large, it follows a policy line that is ac- 
ceptable to the mass of Mexican workers 
and peasants, who make up most of the 
electorate, 


Newsweek, July 18, 1949 
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Rebuttal: |ackie Rosinson, first base- 
man of the Brooklyn Dodgers, took ex- 
ception to Communist singer Pau. 
Roseson’s remark that American Negroes 
would refuse to fight in a war against 
Russia. “Paul speaks only for himself,” 
Robinson said. “I would fight any aggres- 
sor—and that includes the Russians . . . 
I'll fight anyone who tries to take away 
my American heritage . . . 1 want my kid 
to have the things that I have.” 


Party for Perle: “A bigger turnout 
than was here for the Acheson swearing 
in” witnessed the State Department cere- 
mony last week when Washington hostess 
Mrs. Pence Mesrta took her oath of office 
as minister to Luxembourg. A Washing- 
ton society editor quipped that it was 
“the most social swearing-in that ever 
happened.” 


Sentence: In New York RicHARD 
Crowe, bank employe and Staten Island 
civic leader who three months ago stole 
$883,660 from the National City Bank 
branch where he worked (NEWSWEEK, 
April 11), grimly heard himself sentenced 
to three years in jail. “I'm sorry now I 
did it . . . I have a family and I should 
have thought of that before,” he told 
the judge. 


dust Arrived: Three baby gorillas, 
sweatered and diapered against our north- 
ern climate, arrived at Idlewild Airport 
from Douala, Africa, en route to mid- 
western zoos, and assumed “hear no evil” 
attitudes. Their plane companion, Bimbo, 
a flop-eared baby elephant, died later that 
day from pneumonia. 
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The Biddles escaped 


Outward Bound: For the ANTHONY 
]. Drexec Biwpxes Jr., Maj. Gen. VERNON 
E. Pricuarp, and Navy Capt. WILFRED 
PainteR, the cabin cruiser Halcyon 
brought catastrophe. Taking on gas in a 
Washington boat basin, the pleasure craft 
suddenly exploded. Biddle, at various 
times ambassador to nine European 
countries, and his wife were injured. 
Prichard and Painter were killed. 


Faded Rose: Three years after she was 
arrested in Yokohama, Los Angeles-born 
Mrs. Iva Tocuri D’Agutno (Tokyo Rose) 
went on trial in San Francisco for treason. 
Pale but composed, Mrs. D’Aquino main- 
tained she was not a citizen of this 
country but of Portugal by reason of her 
marriage to Felipe D’Aquino, and as such 
could not be prosecuted. 





For three little gorillas, a new view on life 
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Near Miss: Comedian Danny Kaye, 
tennis stars Louise BroucH and MarGca- 
RET DU Pont, and the former High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, Paut V. 
McNutt, with 59 others, narrowly es- 
caped death when their Pan-American 
Stratocruiser caught fire over the Atlantic 
600 miles from Ireland en route to New 
York. Capt. H. G. Gutsransen skillfully 
power-dived to put out the flames and 
flew the crippled plane back to Shannon. 


Not Se Lueky: Alarmed at a sharp 
spurt in drug-smuggling activities, Rome 
police picked up Cnaries (Lucky) 
Luciano, former New York white slaver, 
and held him for possible deportation to 
Sicily, “because his presence in Rome is 
a crime threat.” Luciano’s girl friend, 
blond dancer SpeaA Lisson, protested: 
“Charley has done nothing wrong... He 
loves babies.” 


Samaritan: Big-hearted WILFRED 
DoweE .u of Seattle not only picked up 
four boy hitchhikers on the Fourth of 
July, he stopped at a store so they could 
buy some firecrackers. A few minutes 
later the giant firecrackers exploded, 
demolishing the interim “f the car and 
badly cutting and injuring Dowell. The 
four boys got out and ran. 


Hangman’s Hands: Chicago police 
thought 3-year-old THomas Laux had 
been slain accidentally while being “initi- 
ated” into a “Hangman’s Noose Club” in 
a dingy basement where neighborhood 
boys played. He had been hanged by a 
rope thrown over a rafter by Rosert 
Munpay, 15. Later Munday admitted 
that the hanging was no accident; he had 
done it because “Tommy kept after me to 
join the club . . . I was angry.” 


Hot Foot: Glowing with self-satistaction, 
New York State announced that it had 
discovered a way to make buildings 
pigeonproof. At a cost of $43,500, heavy 
parallel copper wires, spaced a few inches 
apart, have been strung on the roof and 
ledges of the S.ate Fducation Building in 
Albany. The wires set up an electric field, 
which gives the birds a jolt when they 
alight. The state is so pleased with the 
ornithological hot foot that it plans to 
make all public buildings in the capital 
unfair to pigeons. 


Occupational Hazard: Actor RIcH- 
ARD CoNnTE complained that making 
screen love to film stars was dangerous 
work. In one sequence BarBARA Law- 
RENCE accidentally bit his lower lip; in 
another, Italian actress VALENTINA Cor- 
TESA clawed him with her fingernails. “I 
had to kiss BaRBARA STANWyYCK’s ear. And 
right in the middle of a take her earring 
came off in my mouth and I doggone near 
swallowed it . . . It always looked like 
fun from the sidelines.” 


Newsweek, July 18, 1949 
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* New Shasta Daylight —“The Million Dollar Train with the Million Dollar View” (San Francisco-Portland). 


Now our new Shasta Daylight links San Francisco and 
Portland in a morning-to-evening run, just as three other Daylights join 
San Francisco and Los Angeles—the whole Pacific Coast by day! 


No other trains in the world show you 
such a parade of ocean and mountain 
scenery —all by daylight, in streamlined 
chair cars, at lowest fares. 

Here’s a Great Circle Tour of the West 
you'll never forget: 

Chicago to Los Angeles on our Golden 
State, or our Sunset Limited via New 
Orleans. From Los Angeles north a Day- 
light speeds you along 113 lovely miles 
of Pacific Ocean, then by mountain and 
valley to San Francisco. (Or take a Day- 
light by our Valley Route, gateway to 
Yosemite and Sequoia-Kings Canyon 
National Parks.) 


& op The friendly Southern Pacific 


From San Francisco you roll north on 
our Shasta Daylight, America’s newest 
and most beautiful Chair Car Stream- 
liner. Through huge Sky-View picture 
windows you see the U.S.A.’s most scenic 
route: Mt. Shasta (14,161 feet high), 
Shasta Dam’s lake, virgin wilderness of 
the Cascade Mountains. Then along 
mighty Willamette River to Portland and 
the Evergreen Playground. (This route 
serves Lassen Peak, Crater Lake and 
Rainier National Parks.) From Port- 
land, return home on the northern U.S. 
or Canadian line of your choice. 


% Send for folders to plan this trip. 
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L. C. loas, Dept. NW-71, 

310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, III. 
Please send me, free, your color booklet 

“The New Shasta Daylight” and folder 

“See the Pacific Coast by Daylight’. 
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Special New ‘*‘Salon Styling’’ 








Lincoln proudly presents the most beauti- 3 New ‘ 
fully fashioned automobile interiors in the ~ Lineo 
world! All with superb new tailoring .. distin 
*HY DRA-MATIC transmission is optional at extra cost completely new upholstery fabrics... | ‘em 
on the new 1949 Lincoln and Lincoln Cosmopolitan smart new body colors ..and exclusive, — //Ncoi 





Ci Lrings You Audomatec Shyfting With — HYD) RA-MATIC | 


ESS} __ SIMPLE AS 4-2-3 


| START THE ENGINE... 


just as you always have! 
But don’t start your toe 
towards the clutch pedal! 
For there isn’t any clutch 
pedal— or any need for one 
»? — in a new 1949 Lincoln or 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan with 
HYDRA-MATIC transmission*! 








< SET THE “DRIVE”... 


There’s a handy ‘‘Drive 
Selector’’in place of the 
gear shift. Set it at the 
‘*‘Drive’’ position. No groping 
for a gear shift, no delay 

for shifting! HYDRA-MATIC 
does all the shifting 

for you automatically! Then... 








STEP ON THE ACCELERATOR... 


and go from low to high 

with a smooth, sweeping surge 
of power! You sit back — 
comfortably relaxed— both your 
hands always on the wheel! 

To slow down or stop, just 

step on the brake. 

Could anything be simpler? 











beauti- B New ‘Salon Styling’’ that make the 1°49 
‘+s inthe ~ Lineolns more than ever America’s most 





wing ..  “istinctive fine cars—inside and out! See 
rics... them at your Lincoln dealer’s today. 
‘elusive, VCOLN DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








The Magic Liquid Behind America’s Newest Train 


Speeding through beautiful Feather 
River Canyon on the new Cal/fornia 
Zephyr, passengers see scenery seldom 
equalled from their Vista-Dome cars 
But one thing they don't see 1s a magic 
liquid, deep in the heart of the Diesel 
locomotive, which actually made this 
kind of train possible. First perfected by 


Standard of California, this compound 


in RPM DELO Oil keeps sticky gum and 
lacquer off engine parts— helps high- 
speed Diesels stay on the job years 
without overhaul. It also keeps oil on 
engine hot spots, cuts cylinder and 
bearing wear, resists oxidation, stops 
corrosion and foaming ... makes RPM 
DELO O1l a prime favorite wherever 


Diesels power American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 


THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 





DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 

















Eat and Grow Thin 


Even in food-austere Britain, the spec- 
ter of obesity rises in almost every doc- 
tor’s office. The indifferent meal may 
leave the diner dissatisfied, but the too 
heavy consumption of starches and thick 
sauces has most likely added to his 
weight. 

For these people, Dr. H. L. Marriott 
of Middlesex Hospital has published a 
simple weight-reducing diet in the cur- 
rent issue of the British Medical Journal. 
Warning that the diet, which he has pre- 
scribed for fifteen years, should be used 
only on advice of a doctor, Marriott offers 
these instructions: 

Eat or drink as much as you like (or 


can get) of: Lean meat, poultry, game, 
rabbit, hare, liver, kidney, heart, sweet- 
bread—cooked in any way, but without 
flour, bread erumbs, or thick sauces. Fish 
(not canned), boiled or steamed only; 
no thick sauces. Eggs, boiled or poached. 
Potatoes, boiled, steamed, or baked in 
skins, but not fried, roasted, sautéed, or 
French fried; not potato powder. Other 
vegetables of all kinds (fresh, canned, or 
dried) cooked in any way not involving 
the use of fat. 

Also permitted: Salad and tomatoes 
without oil or mayonnaise. Beetroot, rad- 
ishes, watercress, and parsley. All fresh 
fruits, including bananas. Bottled fruit, 
without sugar, but no canned or dried 
fruits such as dates, figs, or raisins. Sour 
pickles, but no sweet pickles or chutney. 
Clear soups, broth, “Bovril,” “Oxo,” and 
“Marmite.” Salt, pepper, mustard, vine- 
gar, and Worcestershire sauce, but no 
other sauces. Saccharin for sweetening. 
Fresh milk up to a tota! of one-half pint 


Newsweek, July 18, 1949 
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Britain’s top-heavy potato and bread diet came in for a warning from Dr. Marriott 








daily. Three very small pieces of bread 
each day. 

“You may have nothing else what- 
ever,” Marriott sternly adjures, and this 
means no fats, sweets, pasta, sausages, 
cheese, “cocktail savories,” beer, cider, 
wine, and spirits. 

Potatoes Aren't Fattening: The 
opening words “eat or drink as much as 
you like” seem to “predispose to willing 
cooperation,” the British doctor writes. 
Encouragement to eat unlimited pota- 
toes, for example, generally causes Brit- 
ons a pleasant- surprise. Potatoes (and 
bread) supply the bulk of their austerity 
diet. Marriott scoffs at the lay opinion 
that potatoes are more fattening than 
anything else. Obese people can eat 
liberal helpings of boiled, steamed, or 


ry 


baked potatoes (without fat) three times 
a day and still lose weight, he says. 

Weight lost by Marriott’s patients who 
“adhere faithfully to the diet without 
lapses” varies from 15 to 35 pounds in 
twelve weeks. In the very fat, up to 60 
pounds can be lost by continuing the 
diet. 


X-Rays and Teeth 


For a really thorough job in detecting 
decayed teeth, the dentist needs more 
than his mirror and exploring instrument. 
He needs an X-ray machine. Otherwise, 
more than one out of five cavities may 
go undetected until it is too late to save 
the tooth. 

Studies reported last week in The 
Journal of the American Dental Associ- 
ation by Dr. Seymour A. Watsky, New 
York dentist, showed that of 100 high- 
school students examined, more than 21 
per cent had decayed teeth which would 


not have been discovered without roent- 
genographic examination, 

First, the students’ teeth were examined 
under a good light with mirror and ex- 
plorer, and the findings charted. X-ray 
pictures were then taken, and these find- 
ings compared with tHe first ones. With 
mirror and explorer, 475 decayed spots 
were found; with the X-ray, an additional 
131 cases of caries were located. 


Preservatives Warning 


The bread crust was a rich and tooth- 
some brown. Inside, the loaf had a soft- 
textured smoothness. This bread, the 
homemaker knew, would stay fresh long- 
er than the ordinary product. 

The loaf had been processed by a new 





Keystone 


and widespread technique—that of add- 
ing chemicals called “surface-active com- 
pounds” to a variety of foods, especially 
bread and other bakery products. The 
chemicals, of which there are hundreds, 
are derivatives of polyoxyethylene, com- 
bined with fatty acids and sometimes 
with a kind of alcohol called sorbitol. 
They are added to foodstuffs during 
processing to make them retain their 
freshness or to give them a smoother 
texture or a more attractive appearance. 

Last week this new food-processing 
practice was “viewed with considerable 
apprehension” by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association. There may be a _ possibility 
of chemical contamination, Dr. James R. 
Wilson, the council’s secretary, warned, 
because so little is known about the 
poisonous effect of the “surface-active 
compounds” or what effect they have in 
reducing nourishing values. 

If, in addition to bakery goods, these 
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agents were added to ice cream, candy, 
and peanut butter, the public would be 
consuming large quantities of compounds 
whose possible poisonous qualities are 
not yet known, Dr. Wilson said. “Unless 
their complete harmlessness can be dem- 
onstrated beyond reasonable doubt, they 
should not, in the council’s opinion, be 
employed in basic foods.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the United 
States Food and Drug Administration 
held hearings on the use of these sub- 
stances in bread. When all evidence is 
in, the FDA is expected to issue a ruling 
as to whether the compounds can be 
added, and in what quantities and to 
what products. 

“The evidence up to now has not 
shown that the bread has been danger- 
ous to health,” Joseph Callaway, secre- 
tary of the Food Standards Committee of 
the FDA told Newsweek. “It seems 
pretty clear that these substances are not 
poisonous in the ordinary sense. There is 
a possibility that overuse of the materials 
might be injurious. The use of these sub- 
stances may be ruled out later on the 
possibility that they might be dangerous. 
But so far there is no evidence that any 
individual has been injured by eating 
these agents.” 


Of Mumps and Men 


Sex-gland inflammation (orchitis), the 
most severe complication of mumps, is 
almost never seen in children. But ap- 
proximately one out of every five male 
adults who have this disease suffers some 
testicular involvement, 

Because this condition is confined to 
grown men, three Chicago doctors, Archi- 
bald L. Hoyne, Jerome H. Diamond, and 
Joseph R. Christian, decided to try tem- 
porary suppression of normal sex-gland 
functioning as a treatment of mumps in 
men, To do this, they used doses of die- 
thylstilbestrol, a synthetic chemical with 
an effect like that of a female sex hor- 
mone, Results, as reported last week, 
show that it worked—both ‘as a preven- 
tive and relief in orchitis. 

The doctors gave the drug as a preven- 
tive to twenty men patients in the Cook 
County Contagious Disease Hospital who 
had had mumps for one to four days 
without symptoms of sex-gland inflamma- 
tion. Among the first thirteen given this 
treatment, mild orchitis developed in two 
and moderately severe orchitis in one. 
The next seven patients were then given 
twice as much of the drug each day. 
None of them developed this complica- 
tion, 

Larger doses were given to nineteen 
men who had already shown symptoms 
of orchitis, The results were in some cases 
“dramatic,” with decided decrease in 
pain and tenderness within 24 hours. 
Every patient made “an uneventful re- 
covery.” 


Newsweek, July 18, 1949 
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Tests show Marwno€ saves time... 


improves quality in making plastics 


In laboratory tests and production runs, Marvinol vinyl resins are 


proved time-savers due to shorter pre-mix, open mill and Banbury 


cycles ... faster extrusion cycles. 


N ADDITION TO TIME-SAVINGS in pro- 
l cessing, Marvinol offers many impor- 
tant benefits to processors, fabricators, 
marketers and consumers. Products based 
on Marvinol vinyl resins have greater 
flexibility at low temperatures . . . less 
deformation due to heat. They’re extra 
tough, dry and pleasant to touch. They 
resist oils, acids, wear, tear and abrasion. 


Marvinol’s extra toughness and dryness make 
Plastics products more durable with a surface 
that’s pleasant to touch. 
ee @¢e 
Marvinol’s greater flexibility in low temperatures 
Pays off in products subjected to severe exposure 
and cold weather during shipping or use. 
ee 
Superior dimensional stability makes Marvinol 
vinyl resin an ideal raw material for products that 
must not shrink or deform under heat and time. 


High processability spreads these bene- 
fits to many varied fields, for Marvinol 
can be calendered. extruded, injection- 
molded or dispersed for coating and slush 
molding . . . in rigid, semi-rigid or elasto- 
meric formulations . . . Test this remark- 
able vinyl polymer. Chances are, if you’re 
a processor, it will pay you in time- 
savings and quality ... and if you make 





STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND AG, 





end products it will increase the salability 
of your merchandise. 


Send for details about Marvinol. While 
The Glenn L. Martin Company does not 
compound or fabricate in the plastics 
field, we do sell raw materials to proces- 
sors and will be glad to refer you to one 
of our customers if you’re interested in 
Marvinol. Write to Chemicals Division, 
Dept. N-7, Tue Gienn L. Martin. Com- 
PANY, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“‘BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN"”’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military aircraft « Revolu- 
tionary rockets and missiles © Electronic fire control systems 
e Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) « 
DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks [licensed to 
U. S. Rubber Co.) © Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting 


(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) « 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. §, 
Plywood Corp.) ¢ New type hydraulic automotive and 
aircraft brake ¢ Permanent fabric flameproofing « 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, build 
better living in far-reaching fields. 





Miracle Mountain 


Mole Hill was the name of a wide turn 
in a bad road in Western West Virginia. 
The 1940 census credited the settlement 
with a population of 93. But the Class 
Three post office now has 149 letter boxes, 
giving rise to the reasonable assumption 
that maybe two or three hundred people 
live in the hills around the bend. Be that 
as it may, the populace last week shucked 
Mole Hill as home and took on the name 
of Mountain, proving that a mountain can 
indeed be made out of a molehill. And in 
the ceremonies there was proof of another 
simple truth: In the practice of his: high 
art the press agent can work that sort of 
miracle. 

It all started with a radio program called 
County Fair (CBS, Saturday, 2-2:30 p.m. 
EDT), which for four years had inveigled 
contestants into proving and disproving 
old saws. So when some seven weeks ago 
Mole Hill came to the show’s producer 
out of the U. S. Official Postal Guide, the 
result was inescapable; “mountain” came 
to him next. 

County Fair is produced for the Borden 
Co. by the New York advertising agency 
Kenyon & Eckhardt. Like most of the 
show’s complicated stunts, the Mole Hill 
job was assigned to Hal Davis and Herb 
Landon, who confess that they “will sacri- 
fice anything, including their mother-in- 
laws, for a story.” 

The Read: Landon hunted up Mole 
Hill’s most civic-minded citizen, a gray- 
haired, motherly woman named Mrs. Flor- 
ence Haymond. In Mole Hill’s possible 
notoriety she saw a chance to get the 8 
miles of route 74 which leads into town 
fixed up. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





Operating like a shuttlecock, Landon 
visited the road commissioner, the office 
of Gov. Okey L. Patteson, Rep. Cleveland 
Bailey, and Sen. Harley Kilgore. In New 
York he drafted a petition to the Post Of- 
fice Department to change the town’s 
name and sent it to Mrs. Haymond. With- 
in three days she and the farm women’s 
club she leads had 114 signatures. They 
were enough to override even the objec- 
tions of old-timer Martin Luther Jones. 
“Things ought to be called what they 
are,” he complained, “I saw the Alleghe- 
nies once, They are mountains, This here 
is a molehill.” 

Meanwhile, the highway commission 
sent a crew to give route 74 some “ex- 
traordinary” repairs—the next best thing 
to a new road. Landon’s job was almost 
done. In New York, County Fair’s pro- 
ducers had rigged the gimmick for radio 
and given contestant Bob Falk the assign- 
ment to go—and make a mountain out of 
a molehill. 

Accomplished Facet: On July 2 a 
state police car led Governor Patteson’s 
official Cadillac up the vastly improved 
but still winding road. There the governor 
joined Senator Kilgore, already ensconced 
in Mrs. Haymond’s living room. Repre- 
sentative Bailey and 1,500 others showed 
up too. 

At 1 o'clock, down by the 92-year-old 
post office (average stamp sales, $126 a 
year), a change of signs turned Mole Hill 
into Mountain, The road signs had been 
changed the day before. The telephone 
company already was putting calls into 
Mountain. And map corrections, as well 
as those in the Postal Guide, would be 
forthcoming. 

It had cost Kenyon & Eckhardt about 
$3,500 for the whole works. In return 
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High-style radio press agentry: Senator Kilgore, Representative Bailey, and 
Governor Patteson help change a town’s name 
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there were seventeen minutes of record- 
ings played back on last week’s show. And 
the press agent got his stories—via thre: 
wire services, reports on the news pro- 
grams of three radio networks, and in two 
national magazines—including NEWSWEEK 


Boomerang 


As giveaways go, radio’s newest recruit, 
Spin to Win, was an exercise in the basic 
essentials of programming. To fill 45 min- 
utes of summer-vacated time, Mark Good- 
son and Bill Todman strung together a 
bunch of phonograph records for enter- 
tainment, some questions about the rec- 
ords for suspense, and a telephone for 
universal appeal. As the piéce de résist- 
ance for sustained interest there was a 
jackpot of $15,000 worth of the usual 
merchandise. To get it, contestants had to 
identify a record played backward. 

On the Fourth of July, M.C. Warren 
Hull started off Spin to Win (CBS, Mon- 
day-Friday, 7-7:45 p.m. EDT). One, two, 
three, the contestants drew blanks and, as 
expected, the jackpot remained unbroken. 
Then Hull called Sgt. Harold J. Carpenter 
in El Paso, Texas. Who was the composer, 
sometimes known as the Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, who wrote the song (“You're a 
Grand Old Flag”) just sung by Gene 
Kelly? Carpenter said “Irving Berlin,” 
thus giving a studio contestant a chance 
to say correctly “George M. Cohan.” Hull 
was positively patronizing as he gave 
Carpenter his chance at the jackpot (to 
be split with the studio aide). “I think it 
is ‘When I Grow Too Old to Dream’,” the 
sergeant said. Hull was shocked into stut- 
tering confusion, Carpenter was right. 

In twenty minutes of the first show the 
carefully acquired $15,000 pile of goods 
was gone. Never, not ever, was that sup- 
posed to happen so quickly. Worst of all, 
there was no time to wangle another jack- 
pot for the Tuesday show. The giveaway 
producers hurriedly had to go out and 
pay cold cash for a new jackpot, 


‘Peanut Whistle’ 


One day last week New York’s busy 
Mayor William O’Dwyer found a couple 
of minutes to record a birthday greeting. 
On July 8 the city’s station, WNYC, was 
25 years old, Even so the country’s only 
municipally operated, noncommercial 
station had to scrabble for official atten- 
tion, 

WNYC was the idea of Grover Whalen, 
in 1924 as now the city’s decorative 
front man, Carried away by the glamour 
of its own station, the board of aldermen 
appropriated $50,000 for equipment and 
virtually ignored an operating budget. 
Each day a municipal car stopped at the 
Gramophone Shop, while a staff member 
borrowed most of the day’s records. It 
was a short day. The station opened at 
9 a.m., closed at noon to let the nine-man 
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staff go to lunch, and then reopened until 
sign-off time at sundown. 

All during Tammany’s waning days 
Whalen’s little idea faltered along. In 
his campaign speeches Fiorello H. La 
Guardia made much of his intention to 
get rid of the “peanut whistle.” But, in 
1934, six months after his election, he dis- 
covered that WNYC was a handy way of 
getting over the hurdle of an unfriendly 
press to the people. So it got a new and 





News of the Day Newsreel—International 


La Guardia’s comics boomed WNYC 


better transmitter, new studios complete 
with murals, and, later, a high-brow direc- 
tor named Morris Novik. WPA money 
provided some fancy dramatic programs 
and even a symphony. 

The Programs: WNYC’s first high- 
ly popular program was its broadcasts of 
the discussions of the city council. But 
the threat to the council’s dignity forced 
these off the air. Then over the station La 
Guardia each Sunday began talking to 
his people, giving them everything from 
a tip on shoe rationing to the possible 
edibility of fishtails. And during the 
July 1945 newspaper deliverers’ strike he 
read the funnies to the children. It was 
WNYC’s most famous moment, 

When O'Dwyer and the Democrats 
succeeded La Guardia, Novik resigned, 
and once again the budget boys were out 
for WNYC’s scalp. But O’Dwyer has 
proved the station’s most devoted ally. In 
1948 he used its microphones more than 
La Guardia had in 1945, and better yet 
he upped the budget. Currently WNYC 
operates with a staff of 68 and an appro- 
priation of $250,000, It is the official 
voice of the city and, via one of its two 
FM affiliates, keeps the public schools 
supplied with educational programs, 

Under its earnest, honest young Re- 
publican director, Seymour Siegel, it 
keeps up for the general public a spirited 
schedule of recorded music, most of it 
classical, with liberal shots of live music 
-from the Police Department Band to 
concerts from the Brooklyn Museum, Un- 
like commercial stations, WNYC can pick 
up concerts for nothing, since James 
Petrillo and his musicians’ union have 
given it that privilege. 
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For this dress manufacturer-whole- 
saler, modernizing meant a complete 
change in his billing system—and buy- 
ing a new electric typewriter. 
|  Hisnewforms,Uarco Manifold, saved 
$385 onthe very first order! More than 
enough to pay for the typewriter— 
enough for the whole program—and 
now savings multiply with every order! 
The thing to remember is that this 
manufacturer already had a good sys- 





‘Savings on 
ORDER 





UARCO forms 
paid for our 


modernization! 








tem... had already saved 3c per in- 
voice. Yet he was able to save still 
more by having a Uarco forms sys- 
tem designed for him alone. 

Any business can do the same. Any 
type of business... any size. And you 
don’t have to know how to set up a 
forms system. Your Uarco Repre- 
sentative does that free of charge. 
Just phone him for a complete survey 
—and see where you can save! 










Allin one? Customer’s bill, 
packingslip, accounting copy, 
commission copy, salesman’s 
copy, factor’s copy, and file 
copy—all in one writing! 


LARCO 


INCORPORATE O 


Business Forms 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS SINGLE SET FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS 
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Negative Springs 


Whether they drive clocks, run chil- 
dren’s toys, or cushion automobile pas- 
sengers against bumps in the road, up 
to now springs have all been alike in one 
important respect: The more they were 
compressed, twisted, or extended, the 
harder they fought to return to their 
original dimensions. 

Design engineers had always grudg- 
ingly accepted this behavior as an un- 
avoidable nuisance. Many vainly at- 
tempted to develop a spring mechanism 
that would exert a uniform force no mat- 
ter how much it was deformed. Such an 
obliging spring would have saved them 
many weary hours spent racking their 
brains over the compensating systems of 
cams, levers, and counterweights used to 
restrain springs. (In a pop-up toaster, 
for example, the toast would be hurled 
to the ceiling if the main spring were not 
checked by an elaborate array of me- 
chanical parts.) 

It was no wonder that mechanical en- 
gineers took notice last week when the 
Hunter Spring Co. of Lansdale, Pa., an- 
nounced a revolutionary new type of 
spring. This gadget, called the Negator, 
(pronounced Neg’ator), is a ribbon of 
metal tightly coiled like a roll of Scotch 
Tape. As it is unwound it resists like a 
spring. But unlike any ordinary spring 
the Negator can be made to exert the 
same pull along its entire length. Or, if 
desired, it can be made to resist strongly 
at first and then ease up (a negative 
spring). The Negator can even be stressed 
so as to behave like an ordinary spring. 


Let There Be Light: The machinist at left is a 
victim of eyestrain due to poor lighting. The lamps 
are too bright and the room is too dark. Avoiding 
sharp contrasts is fully as important as providing 
plenty of light, explained M.1.T. illumination ex- 
perts H, L. Beckwith, Parry Moon, and C, M., F, 
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Cook: His gadget tickled engineers 


Although the inventor, W. J. Cook, 
Hunter’s production chief, did not reveal 
the details of Negator making, he ex- 
plained that it was simply a matter of 
pre-stressing the metal ribbon. (Any 
spring metal will do.) This can be done 
by looping it tightly over a thin rod in 
order to curl the metal beyond its elastic 
limit and leave it with a permanent tend- 
ency to coil. (The smaller the rod, the 
greater the tendency to coil and the more 
force necessary to uncoil the Negator.) 
When a Negator is cut into short lengths, 
each piece curves into a little arch. 

By varying the pre-stressing at dif- 


4 





ferent intervals along the length of the 
ribbon, Cook is also able to produce 
practically any combination of positive 
and negative springiness. At any given 
stage of unwinding, only the small por- 
tion of the metal just being unwound 
exerts any force. Any metal already 
uncoiled is straight and rigid like a 
steel surveyor’s tape and does not act 
as a spring. 

Used in place of conventional springs, 
Negators should simplify the design of 
many machines and gadgets which ordi- 
narily require complex spring-compen- 
sating systems. The Negator is also 
notable for its compactness. It can be 
unwound to 50 times its coiled dimen- 
sions, whereas the usual extension spring 
can be stretched to a maximum of only 
about three times its original length. In 
addition, the Negator can store and de- 
liver approximately twice as much energy 
as the usual spiral spring. 

Clips and Clamps: But the Negator 
promises to be more than just a spring. 
If both ends are allowed to coil separate- 
ly, it can become a clamp. Large clamps 
of this sort can be used as vises on work 
benches or as book ends. Small, delicate 
Negators may hold earrings in place. 

It has also been suggested that rolls 
of limber pre-stressed metal ribbon 
(Negators, in effect) be marketed for 
packaging. Lengths could be snipped off 
and used to bind cigars or to close small 
packages. 

Although numerous applications for 
the Negator have occurred to Cook and 
his associates, he admitted: “No one 
really knows how widely the Negator 
will influence the future of mechanical 





Peterson last week. With its large, soft-glowing fix- 
tures and pastel furniture, the office at right is ideal 
for exacting visual work. Recommendations: Lamps 
should be no more than three times as bright 
as the work area, which should be no more than 
three times as bright as the darkest part of the room. 
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design. But it is obvious, even at this 
early stage, that a new basic type of 
mechanical device has appeared, the ap- 
plications for which are limited only by 
ingenuity and time.” 


Mixed- Marriage Conflicts 


Previous studies showed that marriages 
between Catholics and Protestants were 
far more likely to go on the rocks than 
those between members of one faith. 
Thus sociologist Judson T, Landis of 
Michigan State College was not surprised 
when his three-year survey indicated that 
14.1 per cent of mixed Catholic-Protes- 
tant marriages end in divorce or separa- 
tion, as compared with only about 5 per 
cent of non-mixed marriages, (The na- 
tional divorce rate is 23 per cent of the 
marriage rate. Landis’s figures were 
based onquestionnaires answered by 
4,108 marriage-course students who gave 
details of their own parents’ back- 
grounds. ) 

But when Landis dissected his sta- 
tistics, an astonishing fact was revealed: 
Protestant mothers and Catholic fathers 
split up three times as often as Catholic 
mothers and Protestant fathers (20.6 per 
cent, as compared with 6.7 per cent). 
Disagreement over the religious upbring- 
ing of children seemed to be a major dis- 
rupting factor in the breakup of mixed~ 
marriages, reported Landis in the current 
issue of the American Sociological Re- 
view, official journal of the American 
Sociological Society. 

Mother’s Charge: Protestants who 
marry Catholics must sign the Catholic 
Church’s antenuptial agreement, which 
stipulates that all children shall be bap- 
tized and educated in the Catholic faith. 
Yet the Landis survey showed that in 35 
to 40 per cent of all families the mother 
took complete charge of the children’s 
religious training. 

“When a man who is a Protestant mar- 
ries a Catholic woman, he signs the ante- 
nuptial agreement and does not find it 
difficult to abide by the agreement when 
his children aré born,” Landis analyzed. 
“He expects his wife to be responsible for 
their religious training. There is then no 
great cause for conflict, 

“If the mother is Protestant the mar- 
riage seems to have many more serious 
problems. The Protestant mother has 
agreed that the children will be baptized 
Catholic, and yet she can hardly bring 
up her children in a faith which she her- 
self does not accept.” 

The antenuptial agreement is therefore 
likely to be scrapped, much to the dismay 
of the Catholic husband. 

Landis would like to see some research 
done on mixed marriages involving dif- 
ferent Protestant sects to determine 
whether certain combinations of Protes- 


tants lead to abnormally high divorce 
rates, 
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Contacting an acquaintance in-Colombia. .. 


There’s nothing quite so heartwarming as hearing the voices 
of friends and rglatives across the oceans. They’re easy to reach and 
it costs surprisingly little to talk to them regularly by telephone. 


If you have business abroad, you'll find the telephone a big 
help. You can discuss matters in person with clients and prospects . . . 
reach full agreement on all transactions . . . often in a single call. 


Most countries around the world can be reached from your 
own telephone today. Just say to the Long Distance operator, 
“| want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 
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Journalistic Tragedy 


To give them “a clearer understanding” 
of happenings in strife-torn Indonesia, 
the Netherlands Government last month 
invited fifteen top-flight American news- 
men on an air junket to the area. In- 
cluded were such journalistic names as 
H. R. Knickerbocker, S. Burton Heath, 
and Nat A. Barrows. 

This Tuesday morning the Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM) Constellation bearing the 
party on its return trip ran into heavy 
weather, made unsuccessful landing at- 
tempts, and finally crashed outside Bom- 
bay, India, killing all passengers and 
crew. Confused early reports indicated 
that, in addition to some 30 others aboard, 
the tragedy killed thirteen of the corre- 
spondents. The others had stayed behind 
in Batavia. 

Tragedy had pursued the group ever 
since the trip started. The plane that took 
the party to Batavia crashed on its return 
trip at Bari, Italy, on June 23, killing 33 
persons. 


Chinese Chance 


David Lu, a bright, cheerful Chinese 
as short (5 foot 3) as his name, was 
early immersed in newspapering. His 
father ran & New York chop-suey restau- 
rant which was a hangout of City Hall 
newsmen. So after college in China (his 
mother’s idea) the American-born youth 
studied journalism at Missouri University 
and then returned to China to become a 
reporter. 

In 1941 Lu became something else: 
the first Chinese foreign correspondent 
regularly assigned to the United States. 
He was named Washington reporter for 
the government-controlled Central News 
Agency of China. Lu reported American 
style—hard and straight. As American as 
hot dogs, he was so popular in the capital 
that Franklin D, Roosevelt once said with 
a chuckle that Lu was worth “two Chi- 
nese ambassadors.” 

But it was his straight, Yankee-brand 
reporting that last week may have 
jammed David Lu, now 43, into trouble. 
All this year, matter-of-factly, he has 
cabled to the Orient accounts of the 
mounting American reaction against 
Chiang Kai-shek. Then he was ordered 
to report back to his agency’s head- 
quarters, now in Formosa. Lu didn’t 
want to go. Nor did other Washington 
newsmen want him to go. Busily they 
were hunting him a new job. Sitting 
tight, Lu, with Chinese politeness, wired 
home his thanks for his “promotion.” 


Curtain Peephole 


From Vienna last week Newsweek 
correspondent Leonard Slater filed this 
account of that city’s role as a two-way 
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listening post for newsmen covering the 
cold war: 

As the crossroads for rumors and refu- 
gees, Vienna often receives news of 
what’s happening behind the Iron Cur- 
tain before it’s known in the country 
where it occurred. The job of tapping this 
source of information (and misinforma- 
tion) falls to a handful of Western news- 
men. 

They work alongside correspondents 
from the other side of the cold war— 
Russians and others from the Soviet satel- 
lite countries, There is also one Persian 
correspondent assigned to Vienna, but 
he remains adamantly neutral. 

Flotsam: As the Iron Curtain clangs 
shut on American correspondents in more 
and more of the Soviet sphere, Vienna’s 





Reni 


David Lu: The truth seemed to hurt 


importance increases. “Vienna is the 
window to the Balkans,” an American 
news-agency chief said last week. “It’s 
not a big news town like Berlin. But the 
news stream here runs by steadily, carry- 
ing bits and pieces of the flotsam of 
Eastern Europe.” 

A good many of the bits come from 
travelers—businessmen, clerics, diplomats 
—and from the hundreds of anti-Commu- 
nist refugees who painfully make their 
way into the comparative safety of Vien- 
na every month, Most are Hungarians, 
with some Czechs and a few Rumanians. 
They congregate in particular cafés. 

Some of the refugees tell their tales at 
the risk of their lives. Vienna is still occu- 
pied by the four powers—Americans, 
British, French, and Russians—and with 
the Red Army sometimes just across the 
street, it's dangerous to talk too freely. 
Some informants turn out to be Commu- 
nist agents seeking to plant wild rumors 
or to learn correspondents’ sources, 

Not by Night: Covering the cold war 
in Vienna often takes the Americans over 
to the Russian side of town, but they’ve 
learned not to enter it at night. Four have 


been arrested by Red Army patrols in re- 
cent months, G. K. Hodenfield, Associ- 
ated Press man, was held four hours for 
photographing a Russian roadblock, The 
Russians demanded his film “so we gave 
them the roll,” Hodenfield recalled, “I'l! 
bet they’re still trying to figure out those 
pictures we had taken some days earlier 
of a Vienna horse show.” 

Vienna’s Russian press corps consists 
of four Tass correspondents headed by a 
woman—Capt. Emma Wolf, onetime Red 
Army tank commander and _ guerrilla 
fighter, Captain Emmy, as she is known 
to the Americans, takes no part in the 
day-to-day scramble for news; some 
Western sources believe she may actually 
be an official of the MVD, Russian secret 
police. 

With their official status, the Russians 
provide tough competition, Last year one 
American reporter crashed a closed four- 
power conference and spotted two Tass 
men sitting at the table taking notes, He 
pointed them out to the American dele 
gates, who immediately asked the Rus- 
sians about them, “Oh, they're not news- 
papermen,” the Russian delegate replied. 
“They're on my staff.” 


M’Cormik’s Speling 

A bitter Anglophobe who nevertheless 
wears English tweeds, Col, Robert R. 
McCormick harbors a going grudge 
against something else English: the lan 
guage. For fifteen years the cantankerous 
colonel and his Chicago Tribune have 
busily tried to pep it up. Their gimmick 
is what they call “modified spelling.” 

In 1934 Publisher McCormick tacked 
up a list of about 25 streamlined words. 
Among them were thru, tho, altho, and 
thoro, Within a year The Trib had im- 
proved on 100 words, but readers snick- 
ered so loudly at some, like wile and 
iland, that the paper gave up on them. 
But, slowly, others were added: sherif, 
aile, frate, epilog, synagog, photograf, 
stenografer, skilful, and hocky, 

Last week the colonel was still at it. 
John Astley-Cock, British-reared associ- 
ate religion editor and vice president in 
charge of Tribunizing His Majesty’s Eng- 
lish, announced that the self-anointed 
“World’s Greatest Newspaper” was slick- 
ing off the “f” in such words as distaff and 
midriff and sticking in “f” for “ph” in 
“soph,” as in sofomore and sofisticate, It 
would spell it rime instead of rhyme, but 
then so had Samuel Coleridge in “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

Astley-Cock pointed out too that all 
the changes appeared in Webster’s sec- 
ondary spellings, except tarif, The Trib 
also was busy shushing an old rumor. 
No, it said, the name would not be foneti- 
sized to M’Cormik. 

In London, The Daily Graphic ex- 
claimed: “Few! Fetch Me a Dikshun- 
nery. 
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you’re not dreaming... 
‘Nl ' this British beauty 


el . only $1555* J 
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an ed asses 
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ave Kiss your cares goodbye — hug the road in a Morris! 
ick EASIER to steer through traffic... EASIER to park... 
ig. . 
or EASIER to garage ... EASIER to pay for and care for. 
ds. Yet with a/l important engineering features of 
ind 1949 cars — all the head-room and elbow-room you want — 
im- 
ick- all the traditional British craftsmanship you expect! 
and . o- + 
em). 
. The world’s biggest small-car buy! 
rat, Made by Britain’s biggest motor-maker— William Morris, 
+ it. Lord Nuflield, builder of the M. G. and a wide range of cars 
oci- and trucks. SERVICE and SPARE PARTS in all leading cities. 
t in 
lenee. *convertible or sedan fully equipped, duty and Federal taxes 
ited paid. landed U.S. A. port. Price subject to change without notice. 
jick- 
and All this in the rave-able, save-able Morris 

In 
> It a @ 35-40 miles per gallon 
but @ British Bulldog Morris Engine 
The ¢ Four forward speeds 

@ New Mono-Construction 
+ all @ All seats within wheelbase 
. e@ New Lull-abye Ride 
ve @ New controlled ventilation 
Trib @ Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 
mor. @ Independent Front Suspension 
neti- "®EF @ Double-acting shock-absorbers 
. 

ex- ‘or dealer’s name, contact nearest distributor: New York—J. S. Inskip, Inc., 24 me 54th St. « Los Angeles—Gough Industries, 5670 Sunset 

hun- 3 vd. ¢ Chicago—South Shore Motors, 7320 Stoney Isl. Ave. « Washington, D. C.—Jack Pry, 1133 18th St. N.W. « Dallas—S. H. Lynch 


\ Co., 2101 Pacific Ave. « San Francisco—British Motor Cars Co., 1499 Market St. « Miami -W. A. C. O. Motors, 1779 W. Flagler St. 
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To bring America better products like these... 




















as the entire industry produced ten years ago! 


Boats or AIRPLANES ... trailers or ranch buildings... all are 
“naturals” for light, strong, rustproof aluminum. 


And these products only hint at the wide variety of uses to 
which this versatile metal is now being put. For today aluminum 
is essential to more than 17,000 enterprises, employing more than 
one million people. 


As a major producer, Permanente Metals provides manufac- 
turers with one quarter of a billion pounds of Kaiser Aluminum 
a year. Almost as much aluminum as the entire industry pro- 
duced a decade ago! 

And Permanente Metals has combined this vast production 
with a standard of quality ...and a record for dependability 
... that is unsurpassed. Permanente Products Co. (pronounced 
Per-ma-nen-tee), 704 Kaiser Building, Oakland, California. 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCER OF 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 























TRANSITION 


Suing: JOHN BoeTTIGER, 49, writer and 
former publisher, filed divorce proceed- 
ings in Phoenix, July 5, against ANNA 
ROOSEVELT BoETTIGER, 43, daughter of 
the late President, after fourteen years of 
marriage. They have one son, Joun, 10. 
Mrs. Boettiger, who filed a countersuit, 
commented: “The fact that we’ve been 
having trouble in the family is no news.” 


Married: ALWyn (Sonny) Ivers, 19, 
and blonde Betty Bowen, 16, on July 3, 
in Los Angeles General Hospital, where 
Ivers lay seriously wounded, Two days 





Los Angeles rr 
Sonny and Betty: A vow of hope 


before he had been shot by a masked man 
who took his money and then said: “I 
want your girl.” Ivers got hold of the 
pistol and killed the gunman. 


Divorced: Red-haired Nora EppINGTON 
FLynn, 24, former cigarette girl, and the 
swashbuckling film star Errot FLYNN, 
40, in Las Vegas, July 7, after six years 
of marriage and two children. The action 
leaves Mrs. Flynn free to marry crooner 
Dick HayMeEs on July 17. 


Recovering: Thin, slightly stooped, 
and leaning on a cane, former Under 
Secretary of State SUMNER WELLEs, 56, 
on July 7 sailed from New York for 
Europe to “try to get my strength back” 
after his heart attack last winter. “I’m 
coming along slowly but surely,” Welles 
told reporters. 


Honored: In Washington, the House 
passed a bill authorizing a $2,500 appro- 
priation for a medal in recognition of Vice 
President ALBEN W. BarKLey’s “distin- 
guished service.” “As I understand it,” 
Barkley explained, “the government would 
keep the medal, so I would have to buy a 
bronze copy to see what it looks like.” 


Died: Capt. Georce Friep, 71, master 
of some of America’s greatest liners and 
hero of many spectacular sea rescues; in 
Yonkers, N. Y., July 4. 

> Gov. BEAuForp H. Jester, 56, of Texas, 
of a heart attack as he slept in a Pullman 
4 en route from Austin to Houston, 
uly 11. 
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These experiences are proof! 


“Quiet, efficient operation 
is typical of Frigidaire Air 
Conditioners—that’s why we 
specified Frigidaire,” says 
R. L. Hackett, owner of The 
Sportsman’s Store, Rome, 
Ga. Wicker Electric Co., 
Rome, sold the installation. 


“Best unit | could find 
—my Frigidaire Room Air 
Conditioner is compact, effi- 
cient,” says S. S. Rosenberg, 
sec’y-treasurer of Items, 
Inc., Belleville, Ill. Home 
Service Appliance Co., Inc., 
Belleville, was the dealer. 





“We wanted no slip-ups in 
air conditioning,so we chose 
Frigidaire,” says Alan M. 
Graff, president of the 
Brighton Hotel, Atlantic 
City. Seaboard Appliance & 
Refrigeration Co., Atlantic 
City, made the sale. 


Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
Can Save Money For You! 


Yes—you save money right from the start 
with this wonderful new Frigidaire Self- 





Contained Air Conditioner. Its new low 
price makes it far and away the outstand- 
ing buy on the market today! 

And you save money year after year — 
with low-cost, trouble-free operation. En- 
tirely designed and built by Frigidaire, this 
new conditioner has the famous Frigidaire 
Multipath cooling unit, rugged compressor 
and controls—precision-matched to work as 
efficiently as a championship team. 

It can be quickly and quietly installed— 
placed right in the area to be conditioned, 
for world-famous Raymond Loewy styled it 
to fit into any surroundings. Thick insula- 
tion keeps noise inside —keeps moisture 
from forming outside. And special Frigid- 
aire design gives you selective control of 
the airflow—on one or all four sides. 

Ask your Frigidaire Dealer for a free In- 
vestment Analysis of your own air condi- 
tioning needs. Call him today. Find his 
name in the Classified Phone Book, under 
“Air Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.” Or write Frigidaire Division of 


General Motors, Dayton 1. O. (In Canada, 


Leaside 12, Ont.) 


= frigidaire Air Conditioning 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products 
— most complete line in the industry. 
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Fourth-Round Stalemate in Steel 


The first round of wage increases was 
launched in 1946 by a successful four- 
week strike of Philip Murray’s steelwork- 
ers. Last week it looked as if the only hope 
of salvaging the lagging fourth round 
were to pull another walkout on Big 
Steel. This time, the soft-spoken, seeth- 
ing-tempered labor leader didn’t enjoy 
the prospect one bit. 

United States Steel President Ben Fair- 
less had flatly rejected the three-ply 
union demand for (1) higher wages, (2) 
greater social-insurance benefits, and (3) 
$150-a-month pensions—a package in- 


crease of about 30 cents an hour to come 
entirely out of the company’s pocket. 
“The granting now of further wage in- 
creases by U.S. Steel,” said Fairless, 
would result in higher prices, bringing on 
“increased consumer resistance, decreased 
production, and greater unemployment 





Acme 


Murray: What about pensions? 


. .. Nothing could be more damaging to 
the economy.” 

As for pensions, Fairless recalled that 
the existing union contract provided for 
reopening negotiations solely on the issues 
of wages and insurance. Pensions, he said, 
did not fall into either category. Fairless 
offered, however, to arbitrate the issue 
of whether his company was obligated 
to bargain over pensions. To meet the 
union’s insurance demand, U.S. Steel’s 
president who, in effect, speaks for the 
entire industry, offered 2 1/5 cents an 
hour for the purpose, providing the work- 
ers matched the company’s contribution. 

Murray scolded: “Niggardly . . . un- 
fortunate . . . The company does not 
argue ... They merely say ‘No’ and they 
say ‘No’ with an air of complete finality.” 
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Since the next move was up to him, 
the CIO chief called a meeting of the 
United Steelworkers’ executive board for 
Tuesday, July 12. His dilemma was this: 
He must either call a strike for July 16, 
expiration date of the contract, or admit 
defeat and hope for a few crumbs. 

With steel labor thoroughly sold on the 
idea that union membership unfailingly 
means annual wage hikes, an acceptance 
of Fairless’s turndown seemed out of the 
question. At the same time, with the steel 
industry operating more than 20 per cent 
below capacity and headed downward, 
striking seemed almost as unattractive. 
Significance-- 

Temporarily, Murray may find an out 
in the terms of the maligned Taft-Hartley 


law. He could hope that a steel strike 
call would lead President Truman to de- 





Acme 


Fairless: The answer is NO 


clare a national emergency under the 
labor act. After receiving the report of a 
fact-finding board, the President could 
then further delay the strike by 80 days. 
This would give Murray some maneuver- 
ing time. 

Or Murray and his officers could decide 
to sign the Taft-Hartley non-Communist 
affidavits. This would enable them to go 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board and charge Big Steel with unfair 
labor practices for refusing to bargain on 
pensions. 

Whatever happens, the fourth-round 
timetable is already badly off schedule. 
By agreement with Phil Murray, auto 
union leader Walter Reuther had passed 
the initiative to the steelworkers. Await- 
ing the outcome of steel negotiations, he 


had arranged a day-by-day extension of 
the UAW contract with Ford, normally 
set to expire July 15. 

Now, unless U.S. Steel reverses its 
outspoken negative and yields some 
ground to Murray, the possibilities do 
not favor Reuther. If steel labor walks 
out, the auto companies, deprived of 
steel, would start closing down produc- 
tion lines in about six weeks. In that 
event, a strike threat from Reuther di- 
rected at Ford and Chrysler would not 
scare them too much, On the other hand, 
should steel labor delay calling a strike, 
a lot of steam would be taken out of 
the fourth-round drive, and Reuther’s 
battle would be that much harder. 

Pride as well as logic is a factor in the 
union chiefs’ strategy. To keep the fourth 
round alive, they may take the unpleas- 
ant, hazardous course of striking before 
summer is Over, 


Penmanship Slowdown 


Three hundred and fifty oil workers at 
the Crown Central Petroleum Corp. re- 
finery at Houston, Texas, last week added 
a new gimmick to labor’s bag of tricks. 

When negotiations between the oil- 
workers’ union and Crown Central broke 
down, leaving the workers without a con- 
tract, they began writing complaints—on 
company time. The notes were rewritten 
two and three times. The company 
fumed, but the letter writing was within 
the law. The Taft-Hartley Act provides 
that workers may write out grievances 
during working hours. 

Last Thursday the company—with its 
week’s net product little more than 1,200 
gripes—closed, charging “a new type of 
sitdown strike.” Not at all, replied the 
union, countercharging a “lockout.” 


AVIATION: 


Fairchild’s Blitz 


In his own good time Sherman Fair- 
child had licked many a technical prob- 
lem—the first practical aerial camera, an 
enclosed airplane cockpit for the pilot— 
by conscientiously pursuing an unortho- 
dox approach. Last week, after three 
years of wary maneuvering, the same 
methodically applied screwball technique 
won him a major victory on a new front. 

Back in 1940 his Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. was losing money. 

Bankers refused needed loans while 
the founder continued as chief executive 
officer, Fairchild hired J. Carlton Ward 
Jr, away from the United Aircraft Corp., 
and, with Ward as president and Fair- 
child as board chairman, the bankers 
came through, But in 1946 Fairchild quit 
in disagreement over a proposed merger, 
leaving control in Ward’s hands. 

Almost immediately he began circling 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane carefully, 
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"BOOK" TELEGRAMS GIVE MORE 














"PULLING POWER" FOR AUGUST SALES! | 
Oy ; 











WESTERN 
UNION 





ATTRACT “SPENDABLE DOLLARS.” 
Purchasing power today is greater 
than a year ago but buyers are more 
selective. Awaken buying action 
with “‘book”’ telegrams—an identi- 
cal message to a list of prospects. 





“DRESS UP” BARGAINS. When a 
rash of August sales breaks out, let 
the telegram’s importance mark 
your offerings as something really 
special. The telegram’s prestige 
protects your prestige, too. 


BEAT COMPETITION. To get new 
customers and keep old ones, 
get there first and fast with tele- 
grams. They reduce the time factor 
so all-important in the race for 
sales, speed up daily business. 





BUILD UP “TRAFFIC.” Customers in 
your store can mean many extra 
sales. To fill the aisles, approach 
prospective buyers by telegram. 
That convincing yellow blank gets 
action as nothing else can. 








SWEEP THE SHELVES. Clear out 
surplus stock, make way for fresh 
merchandise—with telegrams. That 
familiar yellow blank can help 
boom sales because it gets atten- 
tion without delay. 


OTHER WAYS YOU CAN USE 
TELEGRAMS PROFITABLY: 


Collecting overdue accounts. Tele- 
grams get attention, clean up out- 
standing accounts without irritation. 
Acknowledging orders or making ad- 
justments—to give your customers 
assurance of prompt attention. 

Conducting business operations. 
Expediting shipments, placing orders, 
locating supplies, speeding business. 











NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, | 














Let a Western Union representative show you — with 
case histories—how ‘“‘book”’ telegrams can help you sell 


against sales resistance in today’s buyers’ market. 


GETS ACTION...LIKE ee 








WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 
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the best possible job for you is the 
dim Of the CLARK DEALERSHIP PLAN 


r NHERE’S no mystery 
about the quality of 
service you want in deal- 


- ing with materials- 
tone problems: 





1. An objective analysis of your needs 
by a competent organization fully 
qualified to do the best possible job. 


2. An unbiased recommendation 
based on facts as to the type of 
equipment that will do the best 
possible job. 


3. A dependable and permanent 
source of machines and service, 
which—in terms of durability and 
low-cost efficiency —will do the best 
possible job. 


HESE are valid and business- 

5 demands—and the prac- 

tical way to satisfy all three is to: 
CONSULT THE CLARK DEALER. 


LARK dealers, 

for the most 
part factory-trained 
by Clark, are inde- 
=" pendent business 
men inspired by the sound incentives 
inherent only in the American doctrine 
of free economy. They are imbued 
with the Clark determination to deliver 
the best possible service and counsel 
to Clark users, and to the many busi- 
nesses which are coming to see that 
they, too, can use Clark machines to 
their own considerable profit. 








'XCLUSIVE to Clark 
dealers—a vital and 
unique ‘‘exclusive’’—is the 
respected name “Clark,” 
acknowledged symbol of the Leader- 
ship Line: a leadership fairly won and 
permanently established by machines 
distinguished for consistently fine 
quality, low-cost efficiency and de- 
pendability. 


—_— you con- 
sult your 
Finearby Clark dealer 
we you talk to a man 
fully aware that his opportunity for 
maximum success lies in doing the best 
possible job of being useful to you. 
Through him you tap Clark’s potent 
resources of manufacturing knowledge, 
engineering skill, research facilities and 
exceptional practical experience. He is 
competent to analyze your operations, 
and to recommend methods and 
machines that will give you the best 
possible performance at lowest pos- 
sible cost. 








HIS thought is worthy of 

a permanent place in your 
thinking: It’s “good business’ to 
CONSULT CLARK. 


— 
OR STIMULATING, 
fully- illustrated 

factual stories of how 

Clark installations are 

increasing productive 

capacity and cutting costs, read 

Material Handling News. A request 

on your business letterhead will bring 

you the current issue. 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
BATTLE CREEK 94, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS—BUCHANAN « JACKSON « BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES 


on, — 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ee 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM 
*M-H EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
845 LOMB AVENUE 
ARIZONA: PHOENIX 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
743 GRAND AVENUE 
ARKANSAS: LITTLE ROCK 
FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 
209 EAST MARKAM STREET 
CALIFORNIA: FRESNO | 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
505 MASON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 23 
*ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
3008 EAST OLYMPIC BLVD. 
OAKLAND 3 
*GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
10521 PEARMAIN STREET 
CKTON 
GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
409 BELDING BUILDING 
COLORADO: DENVER 2 
J. N. MEADE 
420 U. S. NATIONAL BANK 
Service: FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE 
2855 WEST 8TH AVENUE 
CONNECTICUT: NEW HAVEN 
*C. E. REUTTER CORPORATION 
66 AMITY ROAD 
FLORIDA: TAMPA 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1145 ELLAMAE STREET 
GEORGIA: ATLANTA 
M-H EQUIPMENT CO. 
(CONTACT BIRMINGHAM) 
HLLINOIS: CHICAGO 4 
MODERN HANDLING EQUIP., INC. 
310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
(Service: Cook County) 
LIFT TRUCK SERVICE COMPANY 
6919 SOUTH HALSTED STREET 
INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 5 
*W. A. MARSCHKE & SONS 
1121 E. 46TH STREET 
SOUTH BEND 14 
*MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIP. CO. OF 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
2625 SOUTH MICHIGAN STREET 
IOWA: DAVENPORT 
BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
1344 WEST THIRD STREET 
Service: DAVENPORT ALL-WHEEL-DRIVE CO. 
1344 WEST THIRD STREET 
DES MOINES 
*BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
914 GRAND AVENUE, ROOM 255 
KANSAS: KANSAS a 
Sales and Servic 
(SEE KANSAS CITY, * MISSOURI) 
WICHITA 
Service: GENERAL ENGINE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
218-220 SOUTH WICHITA 
——_ NEW ORLEANS 
T. G.AFRAZEE 
910 CARONDELET BLDG. 
MAINE: PORTLAND 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
465 CONGRESS STREET 
MARYLAND: BALTIMORE 
*FALLSWAY SPRING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
CORNER FALLSWAY & LEXINGTON 
MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON (MALDEN 48) 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
50 COMMERCIAL STREET, MALDEN 48 
MICHIGAN: BATTLE CREEK ° 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV. PLANT 
DETROIT 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
6520 CASS AVENUE 
Service: INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SERVICE, INC. 
8815 HARPER AVENUE 
MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 2 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERS 
225 SOUTH 5TH STREET, ROOM 201 
Service: SMITH-DUNN COMPANY, INC. 
2301 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, S. E. 
MISSOURI: KANSAS CITY 6 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1009 BALTIMORE AVENUE 
Service: LIFT TRUCK SERVICE & SUPPLY 
NORTHWEST 15TH AND McGEE STREETS 
ST. LOUIS 8 
MATERIALS HANDLING ‘eat CORP. 
3820 WASHINGTON BLVD 
Service: FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE CO. 
511 NORTH CHANNING AVENUE 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


NEW JERSEY: JERSEY CITY 
JERSEY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC, 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Service: BOND INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE CO. 
51 CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH, N.Y. 14 
NEW YORK: BUFFALO 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC. 
1450 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK 6 
*BOND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
165 BROADWAY, ROOM 2200 (OFFICE) 
Service and Display Room: 
51 CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH, N.Y. 14 
also 289 BOND STREET, BROOKLYN 31 
SYRACUSE 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC. 
712 STATE TOWER BLDG. 
ALBANY (WATERVLIET) 
*INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SALES, INC. 
BROADWAY AT 25TH, WATERVLIET 
NORTH CAROLINA: CHARLOTTE 
CLARK EQUIPMENT CO. } 
416 KESWICK AVE. 
GREENSBORO 
Service Outlet only: 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SERVICE CORP. 
629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
OHIO: CINCINNATI 9 
*ROBERT C. YOUNG & CO. 
4453 34TH AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
522 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 
TOLEDO 10 
P. L. REYNOLDS, 2558 FULTON STREET 
Service: WILLIS DAY STORAGE CO. 
801 WASHINGTON STREET 
OKLAHOMA: TULSA 
ARST EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
34 NORTH MADISON 
OREGON: EUGENE 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
891 TAYLOR STREET 
PORTLAND 5 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
1220 S. W. MORRISON STREET 
PENNSYLVANIA: HARRISBURG 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
3229 MEADOW LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 22 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
1605-23 NORTH FRONT STREET 
Service: 
PHILADELPHIA ENGINE REBUILDERS, INU 
330 WEST QUEENS LANE 
PITTSBURGH 
*MATERIAL HANDLING INCORPORATED 
319 THIRD AVENUE 
SOUTH CAROLINA: COLUMBIA 
Wi-H EQUIPMENT CO. 
(CONTACT BIRMINGHAM) 
SOUTH DAKOTA: SIOUX FALLS 
CENTURY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
22 WEST 7TH STREET 
TENNESSEE: MEMPHIS 3 
*FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 
1110 UNION AVENUE 
TEXAS: DALLAS 
T. G. FRAZEE 
1012 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
Service: TRUCK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2409 COMMERCE STREET 
HOUSTON 
*T. G. FRAZEE, 810 PETROLEUM BLDG. 
UTAH: SALT LAKE CITY 
ALBERT J. ISAACSEN CO. 
45 SOUTH 3RD WEST STREET; 
VIRGINIA: NORFOLK 
*McLEAN-SHAND, INC. 
955 WEST 21ST STREET 
WASHINGTON: SEATTLE 1 
*PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
1921 MINOR AVENUE 
SPOKANE 9 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
EAST 41 GRAY AVENUE 
WISCONSIN: MILWAUKEE 2 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPAN 
759 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVENUE, ROOM 623 
Service: LIFT TRUCK SERVICE CO. 
5710 WEST NATIONAL AVE., WEST ALLIS, WIS. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: WASHINGTON 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
927 15TH STREET N. W. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULU 
*PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 
538 REED LANE, P. 0. BOX 300 
*Sales and Service Combined. 
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looking for an opening. When the com- 
pany set this year’s annual meeting for 
April 27 in Hagerstown, Md., Fairchild 
decided he was strong enough to give 
open battle, 

Strategy: He peppered stockholders 
with letters hitting at a clause in Ward’s 
contract which guaranteed him a lifetime 
pension of $25,000 annually and urging 
the stockholders to withhold their proxies 
or revoke them. April 27 came with Fair- 
child, holder of 
96,000 shares, toil- 
ing in person to 
prevent a quorum. 
He refused to go 
inside the meeting 
hall, and set a 
picket line tramp- 
ing up and down 
outside the room, 
warning other 
stockholders to fol- 
low his example. 

Planes swooped 
down and Fairchild 
men trooped into the meeting room with 
wastebaskets full of revocations, 

Move No. 1 succeeded, Ward and 
the incumbent directors announced no 
quorum and set the next meeting for May 
11, Again there was no quorum, This 
time Fairchild prevailed upon the com- 
pany to delay the meeting long enough 
for him to line up his own slate of officers. 

By July 6, when the third try for a 
meeting opened, Fairchild had enough 
proxies to finish the job. He waved aside 
as minor the company’s revocation of 
Ward’s $25,000 pension—an attempt to 
deprive him of his original big talking 
point—and called for the election of his 
own slate of directors. 

Coup: This time, with Fairchild’s 
blessing, a quorum was present and audi- 
tors began counting proxies. In a few 
hours the trend was plain. When the final 
count was in, Sherman Fairchild’s slate 
had polled 1,191,217 shares; the incum- 
bents, 622,186, Ward resigned, and Fair- 
child announced that his board would 
meet Wednesday, July 13, to elect Rich- 


Acme 


Fairchild 
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ard S, Boutelle, one of the two incum- 
bent directors who had supported him, 
as president and chief executive officer. 

With victory in the bag, Fairchild re- 
acted strongly—and typically—by racing 
off in another direction, Fuming at the 
time and effort consumed in the fight 
(“We could have come up with a new 
airplane in the time everybody spent”), 
Fairchild dived into the affairs of the 
Fairchild Recording Equipment Corp., 
his latest enthusiasm, He had a contract 
with a radio network to supply equip- 
ment for recording programs for tran- 
scribed broadcasts; he was also working 
on a scheme for recording the sound of 
television shows, 


AUTOMOBILES: 


The 1950 Models 


Although sales and production were 
still soaring, the automotive industry was 
taking no chances, It was returning last 
week to its prewar competitive pattern of 
annually changing old models and im- 
proving existing ones—just in case: 
> The leadoff among 1950 models will 
be Buick’s economy line, the Special or 
“40” series. It will be decked out in GM’s 
new “B” or medium-sized body, which 
also will be used for the Olds 88 and the 
small Cadillac. A lowered hood will in- 
crease visibility and give the “40” a 
sleeker appearance than Buick’s Super 
and Roadmaster lines. Reputed price: 
under $2,000, making the model com- 
petitive with its sister Pontiac and small 
Oldsmobile. 
> Other GM cars have been restyled, The 
best-selling Cadillac will appear in a 
shorter, more compact version, Pontiac 
and Chevrolet are invading the hard-top 
convertible field, A torque-converter-type 
automatic transmission is going into the 
1950 Chevrolet, as optional equipment 
costing $100 or less, extra. 
> Studebaker’s 1950 offering will also 
feature an automatic transmission—by 
Borg-Warner, The car which set the in- 
dustry’s postwar pace in style will be 





Long and Short of It: Rolls-Royce’ s new Silver Dawn sedan and 


Crosley’s new “Hotshot” 
and 12; price: 
gallon and 35. 


line, will do 


roadster compare thus: 
$14,400 and under $1,000. Mileage: 
The new Rolls, slightly smaller than the standard 
100 m.p.h. comfortably and is 


Length: 16 feet 
18 miles per 


self-lubricating. 
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HAT’S some order!—But in a 

year Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press freight-hauling totals 362 
million ton-miles—equal to carry- 
ing the Golden Gate Bridge, the 
world’s largest single -suspension 
span, from San Francisco to 
Chicago! 

This huge P-I-E tonnage rep- 
resents nearly 670,000 individual 
shipments by thirty thousand busi- 
ness firms — eloquent testimony 
to the fact that P-I-E stands for 
days-sooner delivery at low cost!* 









CPACIELE INTER A Pipes 
FASTEST BY LAND 
Between 
SAN FRANCISCO! yet 
Los ANGELES | °"* ) sr. touts 
Comparable speed to all intermediate points 
e 
% Route your next shipment —east- 
bound or westbound — via P-I-E for 
fast, dependable service and complete 
security. Shippers agree—it’s P-I-E! 


QUNTAI 





Chicago * St. Louis * * Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno * Ely Salt Lake City 
Son Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 


General Offices: Oakland 7, Calif 


Kansas City 
* Pocatello * 
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face-lifted for a late August showing. 
New features: a changed hood and an 
improved suspension system. 

> Ford, happy at having removed early 
body and doorframe bugs from its 1949 
model, will do only minor face-lifting for 
1950. The decision on adding an auto- 
matic transmission is yet to come, Lin- 
coln’s new Continental, Ford’s prestige 
car, is also in the works, 

> Chrysler points to terrific dem:nd and 
says no changes are contempiat.a 11 its 
recently introduced, conservative models, 
However, some industry insiders predict 
there will be some face-lifting here. 

PA small Hudson may be unveiled this 
fall, Although it will not be a “tight” car, 
the new Hudson reportedly will be a 
smaller-wheelbase, pared-down edition 
of the present low-slung model, It wiil be 
priced in the Studebaker Champion class 
(around $1,650). 

P Nash’s 1950 model, coming this fall, 
will probably feature Hydra-Matic trans- 
mission. 

> The 1950 Kaiser and Frazer, due some- 
time after summer, may have Hydra- 
Matic, Production of the much-talked- 
about K-F “small car” has not been set. 


FOREIGN TRADE: 
Outlook in the Crisis 


Many a businessman was wishing last 
week he could translate the hubbub 
over United States trade with Britain 
and Russia (see page 22) into dollars 
and cents. With domestic demand slack- 
ening it would be useful to know just 
what a drop in exports to Britain and a 
(barely) possible resumption of large- 
scale trading with Russia would mean to 
the American factory and farm. 

In Britain's case, the facts, however, 
were few. Startling as was Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s injunction to pare purchases in 
the United States, it was completely non- 
specific. But judging from Britain’s past 
purchases, this may be the pattern of 
the retrenchment: 
> British imports from the United States, 
before the Cripps announcement, were 
being made at the following annual rate: 
raw cotton, $206,000,000; petroleum, 
$129,000,000; machinery, $123,000,000; 
grain and flour, $70,000,000; sugar 
(mainly Cuban), $60,000,000; nonfer- 
rous metals (mainly copper and zinc), 
$45,000,000; dairy products (mainly 
cheese), $35,500,000; chemicals and 
drugs, $29,800,000; and tobacco, $12,- 
500,000. Unless existing contracts are 
drastically canceled, there should be no 
substantial reduction in these imports 
before six to nine months. 
> The logical place to slash would seem 
to be among the biggest items, but ma- 
chinery, petroleum, and cotton, Britain's 
leading dollar imports, cannot be cut 
much without impairing the kingdom’s 





New Look in Chickens: Peter 


M. Baumann, lowa salesman, 
with wingless jowl he bred. It 
has meatier breast and thicker 
legs than winged bird on the left. 


ability to produce goods for export, thus 
deepening its dollar crisis. Cotton pur- 
chases may nevertheless be curtailed, 
with Britain seeking more of the fibe: 
from the sterling area. 

The only other subjects for paring are 
such “nonessentials” as tobacco, food, 
sugar, and gasoline, which Britain his 
been importing at an annual dollar cosi 
of $273,000,000. Actually, however, the 
British have already been carefully 
screening these “luxuries.” During the 
first five months of 1949 they bought 
only $5,200,000 worth of tobacco from 
the United States, compared with $20,- 
000,000 worth in the comparable period 
of 1948. 

Britain would doubtless bear down 
even more heavily on such items, but 
past experience has taught the govern- 
ment that it can pursue austerity only so 
far without impairing home morale and 
discouraging worker output. 

As for Russia, sales to the Reds in the 
first three months of 1649 2»mounted to 
a mere $2,263,000, made up largely of 
2,000,000 pounds of tobacco and 8,200 
bales of raw cotton, But if the cold war 
were to end and American-Russian trade 
reach the pre-restriction level of 1947, 
there would be a radical change in the 
tvpe of United States exports to the 
U.S.S.R. And the meager trade at the cur- 
rent rate of $45,704,000 annually 
($9,052,000 exports to Russia, $36,652.,- 
(00 imports) would rise to’a more sizable 
$226,231,000 (U.S. exports, $149,129,- 
000; imports, $77,102,000). 

It is highly unlikely that bars would 
be relaxed on the sale of war-usable 
goods to a potential enemy, but if they 
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were, the major American exports to 
Russia (in terms of the 1947 figures) 
would be as follows: 

> Machinery and vehicles, 73 per cent 
of the total, with metal-working ma- 
chinery and machine tools the largest 
item (16 per cent). Others include elec- 
trical machinery, 13.4 per cent; con- 
struction and conveying machinery, 7.2 
per cent; and mining, well, and pump- 
ing machinery, 11.9 per cent. 

> Metals and manufactures, 14 per cent. 
This includes steel bars and rods, wire 
rope and cable, railway car wheels, and 
tubular products. 

> Non-metallic minerals, mainly petro- 
leum, 3 per cent. 

> Scientific and professional instruments, 
cordage, tobacco, and meat products, 
the remaining 10 per cent. . 


APPLIANCES: 


Large Economy Sizes 


Reporting the summer wholesale furni- 
ture show, The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce on July 8 led off: “Appliance deal- 
ers wondered where buyers were hiding 
...” The current issue of Electrical Deal- 
er was asking the same question. To get 
the answer it offered $25 to the salesman 
with the best 50-word reason why a 
hypothetical Mrs. Jones should buy an 
automatic dryer. (Mrs. Jones’s objection: 
“I wouldn’t think of using a dryer, be- 
cause I want to hang my clothes in the 
sun.” 

With appliance sales 35 per cent down 
from last year’s peak, the industry was 
worried. Last week it was pinning most 
of its hopes on no-frill, economy-size units. 

Westinghouse chopped the expensive, 
complex no-bolting feature out of its au- 
tomatic washer and cut $50 off the price. 
General Electric dropped one of its three 
water temperatures, eliminated the soak 
cycle, and offered its automatic washer 
for $65 less. Crosley replaced the metal 
in its refrigerator freezing box and outside 
trim with plastic and slashed the price. 

Westinghouse also prepared to throw 
in an $8 broiler unit as a lagniappe with 
its $39.95 portable roaster. A portable, 
roll-away dishwasher, which eliminates 
permanent plumbing connections and 
costs 50 per cent less, was being tested 
by another major manufacturer, 

If cutting frills and price tags was the 
solution, the appliance industry was try- 
ing hard. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Bull’s-Eye Lens: The Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. of Toledo is producing a sealed- 
beam headlight unit with a “bull’s-eye” 
effect in the center of the lens. The manu- 
facturer claims the new unit picks up 
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Henry Clays Promised Land 


“‘T am in one respect better off 
than Moses,” wrote Henry 
Clay to a friend. ‘‘He died with- 
out reaching the Promised Land. 
I occupy as good a farm as any he 
would have found, had he reached 
it,and Ashland has been acquired, 
not by hereditary descent, but by my own labor.” 


Spacious, beautiful Ashland, Clay’s home at 
Lexington, Kentucky, was the statesman’s 
proudest possession— but the pressing duties of 
his public life allowed too little opportunity for 
the enjoyment of its quiet charm. For nearly 
fifty years of public office— marked by thunder- 
ous debate and brilliant oratory — the great Ken- 
tuckian influenced the course of government. 
As Congressman, as Senator, as Secretary of 
State, his leadership was vigorous and devoted. 
From the War of 1812, through the bitterly 
argued questions of slavery, states’ rights and 
the Texas annexation, the policies of Henry 
Clay had but one object—the forging of a 
strong, enduring Union. 


A devoted husband and father, Clay sought the 
rest and peace of Ashland and his family’s 
presence at every opportunity. It was his chief 








There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs 
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The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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regret that state responsibilities so often kept 
him from the home he loved. 


Protecting the home— from all foreseeable 

hazards— has always been the family head’s 
responsibility. In discharging that responsibility, | 
the importance of a well-planned property 
insurance program can hardly be exaggerated. 


* THE HOME * 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
AUTOMOBILE 
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light previously lost, giving a driving 
beam of greater intensity, 

Sun-Tan Meter: A meter which warns 
sun bathers of the intensity of solar or 
artificial tanning rays has been developed 
by General Electric’s lamp department 
in Cleveland. Intended for use with a 
large dial at beaches, the meter “reads” 
the rays, then judges the correct amount 
of exposure for the average epidermis. 

Plastic Adhesive: A clear, quick-dry- 
ing plastic cement which effectively sticks 
on such surfaces as glass, rubber, and 
vinyl plastics has been announced by the 
Hayes Research Co. of Cambridge, Mass. 
The manufacturer claims the cement grips 
tightly even when wet, eliminating the 
need for clamps while drying. 

Crack Filler: The Benwell Corp., De- 
troit, has come out with Shel-Plas, a self- 
sealing filler for use in walls and plywood 
and in calking. The material requires no 
aftertreatment, such as a sealer, and may 
be painted over at once. 

Toothpaste Feeder: A toothbrush with 
a cartridge of toothpaste in the hollow 
handle has been announced by Platé, 
Inc., of Detroit. The paste feeds to the 
bristles as the teeth are brushed. 





Keystone 


toward complete authenticity. Dolls are 
talking more—through plastic records— 
and have real-life features, such as hair 
which takes a permanent wave. Small- 
scale cars and trucks are equipped with 
remote controls, some of them using a 
flexible cable, others, an electric motor. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Business Probe: Rep. Emanuel Celler 
of New York, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, announced he 
would start Truman-backed hearings this 
week to (1) tighten the antitrust laws on 
such points as fair-trade pricing and 
railroad rate fixing, (2) update the ten- 
year-old findings of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, and (3) 
investigate oligopoly—business monopoly 
by one or two firms rather than a single 
big company. As committee consultant, 
Celler hired David Cushman Coyle, engi- 
neer, author-cconomist, and follower of 
the Jate Thorstein Veblen. 

Meat Prices: Armour & Co., one of 
the packing “big four,” reported a six- 
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peak in mid-1948, is still way above the 
all-time low of $1.49 in January 1933. 

Cotton: The Agriculture Department 
said cotton farmers, spurred by govern- 
ment price props, now had 26,000,000 
acres under cultivation, 14 per cent more 
than last year. Experts feared an 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000-bale surplus next summer, 
enough for a year’s consumption and only 
slightly less than the 1938 record surplus 
of 13,000,000 bales. 

TV Market: After checking every 
rooftop in a city of 40,000 near New York, 
the Newell-Emmett advertising agency 
concluded: (1) 1,241 families have tele- 
vision sets costing an average $384 
apiece: (2) by Jan. 1, 1950, there should 
be three times as many sets as a year 
ago; (3) four-fitths ot the devices are 
owned by middle- and low-income fam- 
ilies, (4) a fourth of the sets were of the 
two top brands; and (5) nearly half the 
present sales are of sets with screens of 
12 inches or over. 

Autos: Walter Reuther announced 
that the United Auto Workers would drop 
the GM price-wage formula when the 
present contract expires next year. He 
said the sliding-pay formula was an 
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From the working toy loom to the small-scale hot-dog wagon to the talking doll, the trend is toward authenticity 


TOYS: 
Cheaper Prices Ahead 


Christmas came to New York in July 
as the Toy Guidance Council, Inc., last 
week previewed the toys and gadgets 
scheduled for next Dec. 25. 

The 500 toys displayed by 300 manu- 
facturers indicated that prices would be 
down and quality up. Industry leaders 
figure that unit sales this year will run 
pretty close to 1948—a record—but that 
lower prices will bring down the dollar 
intake. The industry harvested an esti- 
mated $300,000,000 last year. 

The new trend in tovs, as it is seen by 
Eleanor Knowles, exhibit director, is 
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month loss of $10,883,000 through the 
end of April. leaving a net loss after tax 
credits of $6,500,000. The company 
blamed toppling meat prices. 

Hoppers: Agriculture Department ex- 
perts said a plague of grasshoppers had 
devastated 3,000 square miles in North- 
ern Nevada. The insects are heading for 
the California border, about 50 miles 
away, at the rate of about 4 miles a day. 
An even more dangerous horde is eating 
its way across Montana and Wyoming. 

Food Prices: Dun & Bradstreet re- 
ported that its wholesale food-price index 
had dropped 3 cents last week to $5.66, 
the lowest level since October 1946—one 
month before the virtual death of the 
OPA. The index, which reached a $7.36 


expedient required by the situation’ in 
May 1948 and an experiment which 
would not be repeated. 

> The three-man panel arbitrating the 
speed-up issue which caused a 25-day 
strike at Ford last May handed down a 
2-to-1 decision. The majority report states 
that the company may speed up its lines 
but that individual work assignments 
must adhere to “time-study standards.” 
Ford’s immediate response: The decision 
was completely unclear. The UAW 
claimed a victory. 

Building: New construction in the first 
half of the year reached a record $8,453,- 
000,000, A 5 per cent drop in private 
building was offset by a 37 per cent in- 
crease in public construction, 
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. White sidewall tires, chrome 
wheel covers, scuff guards 
and redio optional at extra cost. 


The car that likes to be compared—new Plymouth 


The best way to tell new car value is by comparison. Compare the new Plymouth 
— feature for feature, dollar for dollar, mile for mile — to any car in any price 
range. Of 22 quality features found in most high-priced cars, low-priced Plymouth 
has 21 — low-priced car “A” has 13 — low-priced car “B” has 4! For detailed 
proof, see the new Quality Chart at your Plymouth dealer’s now. Then drive “all 
three” and let the ride decide! PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Artist — Mack Stanley, native of Texas 


TEXAS — annual purchases: $5 billion— mostly packaged. 





CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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by HENRY 


HE basic assumptions of Point 

Four, like those of the Communist 
proposal by Earl Browder which it 
imitates, are collectivist and _ statist. 
This is evident throughout the text 
of Mr. Truman’s message. It allows a 
role for private capital, but it is the 
role of a junior partner. Point Four 
“will call upon private en- 
terprise . . . as well as the 
government . . . It will be 
necessary to utilize not only 
the resources of interna- 
tional “agencies and _ the 
United States Government, 
but also the facilities and 
experience of private busi- 
ness,” etc. 

Private enterprise, which 
has now learned to be 
grateful for any role in Mr. Truman’s 
great plans, is to be “encouraged.” 
How? By authorizing the Export-Im- 
port Bank to “guarantee United States 
private capital . . . against the risks 
peculiar to those [foreign] invest- 
ments . . . Some investments may re- 
quire only a guarantee against the 
danger of inconvertibility, others may 
; need protection against the danger of 
3 expropriation and other dangers as 
; well.” 
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HAT is Mr. Truman here propos- 
W ing He is proposing that in or- 
der to induce American private in- 
vestors to risk their funds abroad, we 
are to allow these private investors 
to keep the profits of their invest- 
ments, but to force the American tax- 
payers to assume the losses. Such a 
proposition needs merely to be stated 
plainly to show that it would be pre- 
posterous and intolerable. The private 
investors and investment bankers who 
applaud this proposition are short- 
sighted beyond belief. It could only 
lead to the eventual nationalization 
of all foreign investment. 

Such an arrangement, moreover, 
would not remove or in the least re- 
duce the risks of foreign investment. 
It would merely transfer those risks 
from the investor to the taxpayer. 
Point Four exists on the assumption 
that government could do more to re- 
duce such risks than private investors 
could. This is the exact reverse of 
; the truth. 
“We are 








negotiating agreements 








The Folly of Point Four: II 
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with other countries,” says Mr. Tru- 
man, “to protect the American in- 
vestor from unwarranted or discrimi- 
natory treatment under the laws of 
the country in which he makes his 
investment.” If a foreign government 
is prepared to deal honestly and fairly 
with private investment, foreign or 
domestic, we do not need 
such an agreement. If it is 
not, it will in one way or 
another violate or wriggle 
out of the agreement. 
And what will our gov- 
- ernment do then? We do 
not need to ask. The history 
of the ECA already tells 
us. It will be afraid to do 
practically anything at all. 

For the most timid and 
delicate hints on the part of our gov- 
ernment representatives will be de- 
nounced as outrageous “pressure” on 
the borrowing government, as inter- 
ference in its internal affairs, as an 
effort to halt its glorious socialist 
planning, to reimpose a discredited 
capitalism, and so on. 

Private investors, lending at their 
own risk, have a more effective way 
of dealing with such matters. They 
do not dictate. They do not interfere. 
But as long as a foreign government 
levies confiscatory taxes, expropriates 
private property, socializes, national- 
izes, imposes a strangling network of 
exchange and trade controls, or for- 
bids its own nationals to repay their 
honest debts, private investors re- 
spectfully decline to make loans. They 
are not impressed by elaborate signed 
agreements to be honest, but only by 
an actual record of honesty. 


T remains to be pointed out, finally, 

that our own government is itself 
heavily biased in favor of statism and 
socialism. Mr. Truman wants the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to guarantee private 
capital against the risks of foreign 
lending. But the loans of that bank 
have been overwhelmingly govern- 
ment-to-government loans, or loans to 
government agencies, or loans with a 
government guarantee, and often for 
government projects directly competi- 
tive with private enterprise. 

The Point Four program would in- 
evitably drive the world farther into 
national socialism. 
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PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 
e 


Here's what the ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD has to say about PABCO 
MASTIPAVE . . .“ Two years ago we 


covered the wooden flooring lead- 
ing to the train platforms in our 
Randolph Street oe passenger 
station with Grip- Tread Mastipave. 
More than 50 millioh pairs of feet have 
walked over this flooring and it is still 
giving excellent service. 

“Before using this covering we had 
a problem with passengers slipping 
on the wooden flooring when it be- 
came wet. Mastipave has made a real 
safety contribution in that it has 
eliminated slipping hazards.” 


EVERY BUILDING NEEDS, 
PABCO MASTIPAVE 


For 25 years, the Nation’s blue chip 
industries, public carriers, hospitals, 
public school systems have demon- 
strated that Pabco Mastipave — both 
am regular and non-slip Grip- 
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looks good, wears even bet- 
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ter! Available in roll goods 
or tiles. 





——— saps 
ND NOW FOR 
STORY OF MASTIPAVE : 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
New York 16 Chicago 54 San Francisco 19 
(Mail to Dept. A, nearest office ) 


GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation to 
me, please send folder, “Every Building Needs 
Pabco Mastipave” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





city 











Church and Red States 


Week-end developments in the Soviet 
satellites’ war with the Catholic Church: 
> In Budapest the Council of Hungarian 
People’s Courts affirmed Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s life sentence fur treason. In ap- 
pealing, the defense had asked that the 
sentence be lightened. The prosecutor de- 
manded it be increased to hanging, which 
the council said the cardinal “certainly 
deserved.” The council's action 
was “received without surprise” 
by the Vatican, whose spokes- 
men pointed out that those 
concerned with affirming the 
sentence were now excommuni- 
cated under the same papal 
orders against those who ar- 
rested and tried the cardinal. 
> In Hradec, 110 miles east of 
Prague, Dr. Moric Picha, 80, 
Czechoslovakia’s oldest and only 
prewar bishop still serving, an- 
nounced he would no longer 
speak freely since he was now 
“a semiprisoner” of the Czech 
police. Meanwhile, in Prague, 
where it was naturally wondered 
if the Mindszenty decision meant 
that the Reds were prepared to 
get tougher on embattled Czech 
Archbishop Beran (NEWSWEEK, 
July 11), police arrested a priest 
who was secretary and interpre- 
ter in the Papal Nuncio’s office. 
And a June 28 Communist direc- 
tive leaked out calling the Cath- 
olic Church “our greatest enemy” and 
outlining plans for a “parge” and “liqui- 
dation” of pro- Vatican tes 


Men of Little Faiths 


The Purgatorial Society, founded in 
Brooklyn in 1931, was the result of a 
“revelation” to Mrs. Luci Mayer Bar- 
row. It was her plan for England’s royal 
family to move to Canada, so that the re- 
turning Jesus could live in Buckingham 
Palace. Two United States senators would 
sponsor the reborn John the Baptist, and 
the pope would occupy the Capitol at 
Washington. Mrs. Barrow further pro- 
posed with her husband to collect all the 
money in the world and give it to the 
Jews. She would be President of the 
United States, her husband Speaker of 
tle House, and a Kansas City rabbi Vice 
President and “king of the world.” 

Mrs. Barrow’s Pentecostal sect has not 
yet seen its dream realized. But her fol- 
lowers believed in her just as strongly as 
those in any of the country’s 400-odd re- 
ligious groups who follow their own 
tenets. While it is true that 90 per cent of 
the nation’s 74,000,000 churchgoers be- 
long to only about two dozen bodies, the 
small faiths fill a real need in the lives of 
those who belong to them, and seem to 
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“possess elements of value which others 
have omitted and might well incorporate.” 

Such is the conclusion of Dr. Elmer T. 
Clark in his book “The Small Sects in 
America.”* Dr. Clark, 62-year-old editor 
of the New York Methodist mission 
monthly World Outlook, has studied re- 
ligious groups for a score of years. The 
first edition of the present volume was 
published in 1937, and since then he has 
revised it and brought it up to date. The 
current book contains the most compre- 





International 
Snake cultists: Bigger churches could envy their faith 


hensive list of religious bodies ever pub- 
lished, as well as invaluable information 
on some 200 sects which people are more 
likely to make fun of than learn from. 

The Many and the Few: Dr. Clark 
finds several reasons why the smaller re- 
ligions — many of which sprang from 
Methodism — have survived and flour- 
ished. First, these small sects are the 
refuge of the poor, who can worship in 
simplicity and look for better things in 
a coming millennium, this world being 
doomed because of mundanity. To them, 
“vices are the practices of the rich,” Dr. 
Clark explains, and a puritan, frugal life 
is espoused. 

Equally important is the fact that the 
small faiths are the haven of the mass of 
the emotionally starved, as well as of 
those who eschew emotion for an ob- 
jective ritual which sets a definite pattern 
of worship. The ritual becames vitally im- 
portant, as in the case of the River 
Brethren, who split into the “one-mode” 
and “two-mode” branches over the ques- 
tion: Should the same person wash and 
dry the feet of his brethren or should 
one wash and another dry? 

The small sects, Dr. Clark notes, are 
“nearly always conservative.” Even the 





*TuHe Smatut Sects in America. By Elmer T. 
Clark. 256 pages. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $3. 








Liberal Church of America, “which sub- 
stitutes the Constitution for the Bible, is 
a glorification of the Fourth of July type 
of patriotism.” By staying small, the sects 
keep what they consider their own per- 
fectionism. The “bizarre and fantastic” 
also have their following, says Dr. Clark, 
like the Penitentes of New Mexico—who 
whip and cut each other—or the House of 
David of baseball-team fame, which in- 
terprets the Bible to teach that all men 
must have long hair and beards. 

Classified Churches: Dr. 
Clark only touches on such 
“egocentric” groups as Christian 
Scientists and “esoteric” sects 
like the Theosophists and the 
Spiritualists. In detailed discus- 
sion he divides the smaller 
faiths into five groups: 

Pessimist or Adventist: These 
include the so-called Millerites 
who look for the second coming 
of Christ; Jehovah’s Witnesses; 
and the Dukhobors—the Cana- 
dian group which in 1902 ven- 
tured forth 1,600 strong, some 
nude, to meet the returned 
Christ. 

Perfectionist or Subjectivist: 
Many tiny Methodist branches, 
Nazarenes, the Pillar of Fire 
Church, some Churches of God, 
and the Oxford Group fall into 
this category. 

Charismatic or Pentecostal: 
These groups feature “charis- 
mata,” or “gifts,” such as talking 
in strange tongues, seeing vi- 
sions, falling into trances, jerking, danc- 
ing, and experiencing ecstasies. Holy 
laughter and the “barks” (“votaries fall 
on ‘all fours’ . . . barking and snapping 
like dogs”) are also taken as signs of re- 
ligious powers. The snake cultists of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee test their 
faith and holiness by allowing themselves 
to be bitten by reptiles. Aimee Semple 
McPherson and Father Divine and the 
Purgatorial Society are also Pentecostal. 

Communistic: Bearing no relation to 
the Red menace, these groups, like the 
Shakers, have experimented with com- 
munal living. Included here are The 
Church of God and Saints of Christ, who 
believe that Negroes are really Jews— 
the “lost tribes of Israel.” 

Legalistic or Objectivistic: The Old 
Catholic Churches, branches of Judaism, 
the Mennonites, Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Predestinarian Baptists, Dunkers, and 
River Brethren are objectivistic, counting 
on an act or “thing” to mediate between 
the divine and human spirits. , 

Dr. Clark also discusses such bodies 
as the Great I Am and _ the Apostolic 
Overcoming Holy Church of God. Inci- 
dentally, he finds that Pennsylvania has 
more different religious bodies than any 
other state, followed in order by Ohio, 
New York, and Illinois. 


o Newsweek, July 18, 1949. 
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ey hep our mowers on the move” 


‘JEEP’ STATION WAGONS CARRY JACOBSEN 
MOWERS FOR SALES DEMONSTRATIONS 


In Racine, Wisconsin, eleven ‘Jeep’ Station Wagons were pur- 
chased recently for salesmen of the Jacobsen Manufacturing Co., 
producers of power lawn mowers and home water systems, 
Here’s what a company official reports: 





“The ‘Jeep’ Station Wagons have proved an excellent 
investment. Offering comfortable transportation for 
our salesmen, these vehicles also provide plenty of room 
to haul heavy power mowers for demonstrations. 

**Not only do they keep our mowers on the move, but 
our ‘Jeep’ Station Wagons also are extremely econom- 
ical to operate and maintain.” 


















Like Jacobsen, thousands of business firms find the versatile, 
economical ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon an ideal company car. Have 
your Willys-Overland dealer demonstrate what a ‘Jeep’ Station 
Wagon can do for you. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 


Jeep Station Wagon 
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With rear seats out, this ‘Jeep’ 
Station Wagon easily accom- 
modates one or more Jacobsen 
power lawn mowers. The 
vehicle’s sturdy all-steel tail- 
gate gives firm support to the 
340-lb. mower which this 
salesman is rolling out. 











Eight of Jacobsen’s eleven ‘Jeep’ Station Wagons are shown 
with company salesmen at the firm's Racine, Wisconsin, plant. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO + MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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gests that disk jockeys still have a 
slight lead over baseball broadcasts. 
On the other hand, a news flash from 
Los Angeles suggests that baseball-by- 
television is in a fair way to replace 
bingo. 

Your correspondent has never quite 
understood the mechanics of 
a thing like the Hooperating, 
which keeps score on radio 
audiences by telephone. I 
was brought up on the old- 
fashioned, country-school- 
house rule for telephoning, 
namely, “if a man answers, 
hang up.” It may be that the 
Hoopers and the other radio 
scorekeepers follow the same 
rule. It would account for 
the fact that the Make Believe Ball- 
room, for instance, which is a disk- 
jockey show, leads the New York Yan- 
kee ball games on the score cards this 
month. 

Women, generally speaking, get their 
radio baseball indirectly. While I am 
listening in on a ball game, the little 
woman will be at her household duties, 
shelling peas or skinning a rabbit, in 
the next room. From time to time she 
asks what the score is, and I tell her it 
is 1 to 1 in the eleventh inning. 

“Gracious,” she says (being a clean- 
spoken woman), “who's ahead?” 


RECENT. radio audience survey sug- 


BVIOUSLY, on an intellect like that, 
QO scientific baseball will make less 
impression than a jockey show like 
Make Believe Ballroom or Ted Hus- 
ing’s Bandstand or whatever your local 
disk setup is. For some time now a 
special war of sexes has raged in New 
York behind the rival banners of Mr. 
Husing and Red Barber, who broad- 
casts Brooklyn baseball. If the Dodg- 
ers fail to finish their day’s business by 
5:30 (and you know the Dodgers), the 
air is turned over to Husing. Barber 
signs off with a sob in his throat and 
disappears into the trackless desert of 
FM. Husing comes on with a roguish 
wink, puts a new needle into his Vic- 
trola, and says “Good evening, kiddies.” 

What does he mean, kiddies? He 
knows the kiddies are upstairs listen- 
ing to “Boris, the Boy Blood Drinker” 
on their own private wave length. 
What he really means is women. And 
what happens as soon as the jockey 
comes on and the housewives leave 








Clean Sport vs. the Phonograph 


by JOHN LARDNER 


their kitchens? A radio scorekeeper 
calls up. “Whom are you listening to, 
gorgeous, if I may be so bold?” he in- 
quires. Right there, in a nutshell, you 
have the secret of radio audience sur- 
veys. 

Baseball-by-television is something 
else again. I have some standing as an 
expert in this field, being—or 
so I claim—the man respon- 
sible for the Chesterfield 
Co.’s taking down all the 
hostile signboards in the 
Polo Grounds, New York, 
and replacing them with 
dummy packs of cigarettes 
the size of giraffes, against 
a background of pure, pool- 
table green. 

I believe that as time goes 
on, women will take more kindly to 
televised baseball than they have to 
radio baseball. For one thing, many of 
the new television announcers look on 
baseball just as women do—as through 
a glass, but darkly. The other day Mr. 
Lou Boudreau, Cleveland’s player; 
potentate, took a strong, grim swing at 
a 3-and-nothing pitch. 

“Goodness,” said the video agent, 
“I wonder why they ordered him to 
do that.” 

No doubt the fairer part of his audi- 
ence murmured with him at the cruel- 
ty of Mr. Boudreau’s bosses, little 
reckoning that Boudreau swings at 3- 
and-nothing pitches on the orders of 
only one man, Boudreau. 

This sort of announcing is apt to be 
more to the general taste than ab- 
struse remarks like “The infield fly 
rule is on” or “Wertz missed a hit-and- 
run sign.” Then too, as I started out to 
say some time back, there are hints 
from Los Angeles that televised base- 
ball may take the place of bingo, which 
is definitely a distaff racket. 


HE story is that “casinos” have 
p pre up all over L.A., with 
croupiers standing behind green tables 
calling out betting odds on every move 
in the televised ball game. Can women 
understand such odds? Just as well as 
the croupiers can—as you will realize 
if you try some day to test yourself 
with a running call of the odds on 
every move in a ball game. There is 
romance in the idea of a video Monte 
Carlo. The whole story is romantic, to 
put it politely. 
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BASEBALL: 


‘A Good Guy’ 


Manager Eddie Sawyer claims that, 
salaries aside, he’d like to be back in the 
minors, “There,” he says, “you've got 
more time to get to know the boys; and I 
really liked the bus travel.” Last week, 
with the Philadelphia Phillies in the first 
division of the National League, he mere- 
ly sounded sentimental. The majors’ 
youngest team (average age 24) might 
have its ups and downs, but the trend 
seemed clear, And the character of its 
manager seemed clearest of all, 

When Robert R. M. Carpenter Jr. be- 
came president of the Phillies in 1943, 
the 33-year-old du Pont heir acquired a 
club that had finished in the second di- 
vision for eleven straight years, He might 
have purchased a winning team, but he 
took Connie Mack’s advice instead: 
“Spend your money on a farm system. 
Develop your players.” By 1948 his 
fifteen-club farm system had supplied 
him with players and a manager as well. 

Sawyer, at 38 the second youngest big- 
league pilot, knows what the young pros 
are like. The placid-faced 200-pounder 
had managed them in the minors for nine 
years, In his last full season he guided 
the Phillies’ Class A Utica club to a first- 
place finish and a play-off victory, 

*They Wouldn't Eat®: The minors 
offered plenty of surprises, There was the 
pitcher-acrobat who cartwheeled to the 
mound, There was the tall kid who com- 
plained about the shoes they’d supplied 
him: “It isn’t the size—I’m just not used 
to pitching in these new-fangled low 


International 


Eddie Sawyer knows his boys 


Newsweek 
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shoes.” But the zanies and bumpkins 
weren't as important to him as the home- 
sick ones. “You could see the signs,” says 
Sawyer, “They wouldn’t eat, They'd get 
up early in the morning after a sleepless 
night.” If the team was playing in a city 
near a kid’s home town, Sawyer would 
send him to his folks for a couple of days. 
He treated a lonesome boy “just as if he 
were my own. Once in a while I had 
to get on the phone and have his 
old man talk to him so he wouldn't 
run out on me.” 

Sometimes a boy’s confidence needed 
restoring. When in 1944 a 16-year-old 
shortstop named Gran Hamner cracked 
after five weeks of big-league pressure, 
the Phillies sent him to Sawyer at Utica. 
Three years later he helped Utica to the 
pennant with 79 runs batted in. Hamner, 
for one, appreciated the manager: “Dur- 
ing a game he never spoke one word of 
praise or shouted any criticism, He just 
let us play our own game, He’s a real psy- 
chologist.” 

Now the regular Phillies shortstop, 
Hamner could have spoken then for 
some other Utica pennant winners cur- 
rently up with the big team, including 
catcher Stan Lopata, infielder Ralph 
Caballero and outfielder Richie Ashburn, 

Maybe the youngsters don’t get home- 
sick in the majors, but they continue to 
ask advice about getting married or buy- 
ing insurance or a new car, As for staying 
up too late at night or getting into other 
kinds of trouble, there is a handful of 
players Sawyer never worries about when 
the team is at home, They are Ashburn, 
who lives with his parents in Bryn Mawr, 
and pitchers Robin Roberts, Curt Sim- 
mons, Charley Bicknell, and Russ Meyer, 
all of whom board with the Ashburns, 

Eddie Sawyer makes managing sound 
simple: “I just treat these boys as indi- 
viduals.” He refuses to bawl them out or 
embarrass one in front of others, More- 
over he has never fined a player. “If you 
have to fine them,” he says, “you 
shouldn't have them around.” No one 
gets seriously out of line these days, As 
one player explained: “Eddie’s a good 
guy; we like him, so we play for him.” 


GOLF: 


For Prestige? 


The British Open golf championship’s 
$1,200 prize was hardly enough to lure 
the South African Bobby Locke from the 
rich American tournament trail, where he 
had collected $6,000 in a month last 
spring. But there was sufficient entice- 
ment in the prestige of the 89-year-old 
championship held at Sandwich last week. 

After failing to win in five previous 
years, Locke finally got the prestige—in- 
cidentally also worth up to $40,000 in 


subsequent endorsement and exhibition 
fees. 
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TEENUT 
leads a double life! 


“Factory-new” — that’s how your 
new refrigerator should reach you. 
Not a dent or scratch to mar its 
gleaming surface! That’s half the 
job of this rugged TEENUT. One 
welded onto each leg holds the bolts 
that keep the refrigerator firmly 
upright on the base of its shipping 
crate. After uncrating, threaded 
feet are inserted into the same 
TEENUTS. These feet can then be 
adjusted up or down to level the 
refrigerator on your kitchen floor. 


He’s a smart fellow —this double- 
duty TEENUT. And he’s got some 
smart little brothers inside your re- 
frigerator, too... holding vital parts 
in place. Like all our fasteners, 
they’re designed and engineered to 
do a better job for manufacturers 
and you — and do it quicker, easier 
and less expensively. United-Carr 
FastenerCorp.,Cambridge42, Mass. 


UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORP. 














Reborn Jazz 


It has often been said that New Or- 
leans, birthplace of jazz, has been careless 
of the men and music it gave to the 
world, But last week the Crescent City 
rounded out a year of amends for several 
decades of neglect. For three nights old- 
time New Orleans jazz was glorified at 
the society-sponsored outdoor summer 
Pops concerts, put on in Beauregard 
Square by the same fashionable “up- 
town” people who run the New Orleans 
Opera House Association and the New 
Orleans Symphony, It was fitting that 
jazz should be honored in Beauregard 
Square, for—as Congo Square in the early 
days—it was the gathering place of slaves 
who danced and chanted the African 
rhythms which many authorities feel 
were the foundation of the blues, 

The nights featuring jazz at the Pops 
began traditionally with a wagon parade 
which started at Canal and Royal and, to 
the strains of “When the Saints Go 
Marching In,” wound its way to Beaure- 
gard Square, Then, when Richard Korn, 
the new Pops conductor, had finished half 
of a familiar light-concert-type program, 
the jazzmen took over, 

Holding forth during the widely prop- 
agandized “Jazz Week” were three of the 
bands which the city recreation depart- 
ment has taken under its wing: Sharkey, 
Bonano and his Kings of Dixieland, Tony 
Almerico and the Dixieland Jamboree 
Band, and the Junior Dixielanders, a 
teen-age group which won a recent Hor- 
ace Heidt talent contest. By far the most 
popular with laymen and experts were 
Sharkey and his band, who play regularly 
at Hyp Guinle’s Famous Door on Bour- 
bon Street. 

Two Trumpeters: Bonano, who 
was born nearby at Milneburg on Lake 
Ponchartrain, was named Joseph but 
called Sharkey because he arrived on 
May 6, 1898, the night Tom Sharkey lost 
to Jim Jeffries, A trumpet man who also 
sings, Sharkey has had many ups and 
downs, including stints with the old Wol- 
verines in New York and later at Nick’s 
in Greenwich Village. He refuses to go 
along with the theory that New Orleans 
is finally getting over its superior atti- 
tude toward jazz, believing that wider 
public acceptance would have come long 
ago, “but nobody presented it right.” 

Not presented at the Pops concerts, 
however, was one band which many feel 
to be the Crescent City’s current best: 
Oscar (Papa) Celestin’s* Tuxedo Jazz 
Band, now playing on Bourbon Street at 





*Another New Orleans jazz “great”? who was not a 
part of the current revival—the coretist Willie 
(Bunk) Johnson—died last week at his home in New 
Iberia, La., penniless and nearly forgotten until a few 
years ago. He was 69. Successor to Buddy Bolden and 
veteran of the era of Freddie Keppard and King 
Oliver, Johnson was one of Louis Armstrong’s earliest 
teachers. The New Orleans States gave him an edi- 
torial send-off. 
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Sharkey was “never this far up” 


Steve Valenti’s Paddock Bar and Lounge. 
Celestin, a real old-time trumpeter who 
remembers Louis Armstrong as a boy, 
will admit to 64 years but balks at being 
accused of the 72 which he well might 
be. Playing with “Papa” is another jazz 
master of the good old days—Alphonse 
Picou, originator of the now celebrated 
clarinet solo in “High Society.” 

Both Celestin and Picou show their 
age—except when they are playing. Then 
both give with a drive that few of the 
younger musicians can sustain, Between 
numbers, however, Celestin, Picou, and 
Christopher Goldston the drummer, drop 
into an enigmatic repose and seem almost 
sound asleep. 

Aid and Comfort: The organization 
most responsible for fostering the city’s 
new interest in its old music is the New 
Orleans Jazz Club, a dedicated group of 
musicians and record collectors who or- 
ganized themselves in February 1948. 
The club’s purpose, its constitution reads, 
is “to nurture and advance New Orleans 
music, to help musicians earn a living at 
their profession, and to acquaint the local 
public with our own music.” 

Among charter members of the Jazz 
Club are a niece of a former mayor of 
New Orleans, Myra (Mrs. John G.) Men- 
ville, Dr. Edmond Souchon, a doctor 
whose daughter, Dolly Ann, was this 
years Queen of Carnival, and a former 
city editor of The Times-Picayune, Orrin 
Blackstone, who left the paper to start 
a record shop. Between them and their 
cohorts they have stimulated and driven 
the city into a flurry of jazz activity which 
has included concerts, radio broadcasts, 
and the cutting of records, 

Even Bourbon Street, which believes 
in nothing until the money is counted, is 
now convinced that people will pay to 
“hear those guys.” Both Celestin and 
Bonano freely admit their debt to the 
Jazz Club, and Sharkey, who was 
brought out of obscurity by the group, 
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says he was “never this far up after that 
tar down.” At the last concert, on Friday 
night, he was really far up when the club 
presented him with a $400 gold-plated 
horn, 


Messiaen to Tanglewood 


On his way across the Atlantic last 
week to visit the United States for the 
first time, Olivier Messiaen got terribly 
seasick. Unlike most sufferers from mal 
de mer, however, Messiaen had a solu- 
tion. Being a composer, he took his mind 
off his ailment by whipping out his stubby 
blue lead pencil (without which he feels 
lost) and working out the sketches for 
some piéces for organ. 

While these notations served their pur- 
pose, the most important score which 
Messiaen brought to this country was a 
ten-movement, one-hour-and-a-half sym- 
phony which Serge Koussevitzky commis- 
sioned and which will be given its world 
premiére in Boston sometime during the 
1949-50 season. Titled “Turangalila,” it 
was begun in July 1946 and completed in 
November 1948. 

“Turangalila” has no special meaning; 
it is just a very ancient Hindu word and 
Messiaen liked the sound of it. “It has a 
beautiful rhythm,” he said, sampling the 
pronunciation a couple of times, “It has 
a lovely varied sound that I tried to put 
into my symphony. It is filled with 
Brahmin secrets.” More technically, he 
described it as possessing “a passionate 
and expressive character. From a rhyth- 
mic point of view it is extremely ad- 
vanced. The rhythm is not /based on a 
metronome’s time sense but rather on the 
kind of psychological and physiological 
time that activates the human being.” 

Figure of Controversy: If the aver- 
age American finds that kind of explana- 
tion hard going, that will be nothing new 
to Messiaen. Many average Frenchmen 
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don’t understand him either. Founder in 
1936 with André Jolivet, Daniel Lesur, 
and Yves Baudrier of the avant-garde 
Jeune-France group in music, Messiaen is 
a controversial figure. The critic Claude 
Rostand said of him: “Messiaen is not a 
musical case; he’s a case for psychopath- 
ology. This composer who wishes to pass 
himself off as a revolutionary brings to 
music nothing that hasn’t already been 
said by composers from Mas.enet to 
Roane Moretti.” 

The critic Lily-Maurice-Amour, how- 
ever, had this to say: “Messiaen’s work, 
constructed with so much daring, so thor- 
oughly impregnated with vital poetry, 
vibrant with faith and love, colored by 
the great mystic eras, has really brought 
something new to music.” 

A devout Roman Catholic, Messiaen 
has written many of his works around re- 
ligious themes. He has also been pro- 
foundly influenced by Hindu rhythms, 
plainsong, the use of quarter tones, and 
the songs of birds. Analyzing rhythms is 
one of his specialties and a field which he 
stresses in the classes he teaches at the 
Paris Conservatory, where he is a profes- 
sor. Here in the United States to teach 
composition at the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., this 
summer, Messiaen expects to follow his 
Paris pattern in the Berkshires. 

“I make an analysis of all the musical 
styles,” he says. “I show the rhythm in all 
types of music through the different cen- 
turies. After all, rhythmic analysis is my 
specialty. I show the patterns in Mozart 
through Stravinsky. It is most important 
that my students learn this lesson well.” 

Birds and Long Hair: The son of 
the famous poetess Cecile Sauvage, who 
wrote at his birth her “L’Ame en Bour- 
geon,” Messiaen was born at Avignon 40 
years ago. He began his serious musical 
studies at the Paris Conservatory at 11. 
In 1931 he was appointed organist of 
Trinity Church in Paris, a post he still 
holds. In 1942 he began teaching at the 
conservatory. Messiaen is content with 
his work as composer, teacher, and organ- 
ist and has never been tempted, like some 
composers, to take up the baton. 

During most summers Messiaen lives 
at Grenoble and does his major composing 
there. He likes it, he says, because of the 
birds. “That is my great hobby—collecting 
the songs of the birds I hear there. Espe- 
cially at night they are fine and varied. 
The birds and I have been friends for a 
long time now. We know each other, but 
I am no St. Francis in talking to them, you 
understand. I just listen and take down 
what they have to say. I have an enormous 
notebook filled with their songs. I like 
the song of the sea, the song of growing 
things—all the songs of creation I love. 
But bird songs and a singing rhythm are 
my great specialty in life.” Messiaen also 
likes Grenoble, he admits, because “ev- 
erybody wears their hair long—like me.” 
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Culture at Aspen 


Last week the twenty-day Goethe Bi- 
centennial Convocation at Aspen, Colo., 
through which the box manufacturer 
Walter P. Paepcke paid tribute to the 
world’s great intellects and simultaneous- 
ly focused attention in this country and 
abroad on his vast Aspen resort project, 
went into its final phase. It could truth- 
fully be said that for the moment Amer- 
ica was the cultural center of the world. 
Summoned by Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
scholars, musicians, artists, poets, phi- 
losophers—world leaders in their fields— 
used Goethe, his life, and his works as a 
starting point to see if they could think 
the world to lasting peace. 

Many, having survived two world wars, 
foresaw only oblivion in an atomic con- 
flict. G. A. Borgese, one of the first Italian 
scholars to flee Mussolini's corporate state, 
found it difficult to refresh his memory of 
Goethe’s writings because an air raid had 
eradicated his library. José Ortega y Gas- 
set, leading philosopher of Western Eu- 
rope and author of “Revolt of the Masses,” 
spoke hopefully of man’s eventual chances 
for survival—but did not mention current 
conditions in Spain, where members of 
his family still serve as intellectual hos- 
tages. 

Friends Again: Halvdan Koht of 
Oslo University reminisced of tragic days 
when all seemed lost for the freethinkers 
of Norway. Ernst Simon of the Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem wistfully voiced 
the hope that peace in the Holy Land 
would last long enough for him to com- 
plete a serious work or two. Gerardus van 
der Leeuw, his face brick-red under the 
mountain sun, told a convocation session 
that, as a Netherlander, he had never ex- 
pected to see a German or read the lan- 
guage again. Then, with a smile and hand- 
shake, the Dutch theologian introduced 
Dr. Ernst R. Curtius, philosopher of the 
University of Bonn. 

While the great minds expounded 
Goethe’s principles of government (see 
Raymond Moley’s Perspective) and de- 
mocracy, others remained worried. Doro- 
thy Adlow, art critic of The Christian 
Science Monitor, and William Johnstone 
of the Central Arts and Crafts School in 
London warned that Goethe’s writings— 
twisted out of context-~were being used 
in Germany to give a new Nazi-like na- 
tionalist movement an intellectual basis. 
And perhaps to combat this concept, Voice 
of America technicians recorded every 
conference session for transmission over- 
seas. 

It remained for Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
philosopher and true Christian (News- 
WEEK, July 11), to sound the humanitarian 
note of optimism. “Every one of us,” he 
said, “has his particular task in this world 
to fulfill . . . The notion of the world and 
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of life includes, for Goethe, the idea of. 





forgiveness. He has the certainty that no 
human being, in whatever way he may 
become guilty, needs to lose hope.” 


Reds vs. Academic Freedom 


The postgraduation calm had settled 
on America’s campuses and classrooms. 
But professors and teachers. were boiling 
with the year’s foremost academic ques- 
tions: What to do about Communists in 
the profession? Were there many or any? 


To find out the status of Commu- 

) nism in America’s college classrooms, 

, Newsweek. has made a nationwide 

survey among faculties and student 

bodies. Herewith is a sampling of cam- 
pus actions and attitudes. 


University of California: Many of 
the 3,600 faculty members and 400 
administrators on the university's eight 
campuses have objected to the new 
non-Communist loyalty oath required 
by the university. One teacher, Ken- 
neth May, was fired in 1940 from the 
mathematics department as an avowed 
Communist. Officials at Berkeley say 
that of 22,407 students “not more than 
a handful are Communists and their 
influence . . . is insignificant.” 

Harvard University: Gerhart Eisler 
spoke this year to the John Reed Club, 
the undergraduate Marxist society, and 
Harold J. Laski, British Laborite, was 
allowed the use of a university audi- 
torium. Communist teachers are offi- 
cially banned, but students voted 2 to 
1 in a Harvard Crimson poll in favor 
of allowing them to teach, except in 
social-science courses. 

University of Mississippi: Commu- 
nism is virtually nonexistent. The same 
report came from Bryn Mawr College 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 

University of Texas: Each student 
and faculty member, under a Texas 


law passed this year, must take an an- 


nual loyalty oath if teaching or study- 
ing at a state-supported college like 
the U. of T. One student at the uni- 
versity, Wendell Addington, has 
avowed he is a Communist. 
University of Washington (Seattle): 
Of the three teachers fired in this year’s 
controversial dismissals, Ralph H. 
Gundlach, dismissed for “neglect of 
duty,” was found guilty in Superior 
Court of refusing to say whether or 
not he was a Communist, fined $250, 
and sentenced to 30 days in jail. He 
is appealing. Herbert J. Phillips, an 
admitted Communist, was acquitted. 
Joseph Butterworth, also a Communist, 


Newsweek Surveys Com 


Was a study of textbooks necessary to 
trace subversive tinges? Were loyalty 
oaths necessary? And how could one tell 
the Red from the pink? 

These problems involving academic 
freedom had drawn millions of words 
from college presidents, educational 
groups, and the teachers themselves ever 
since two teachers were fired as,Com- 
munists and one for “neglect of duty” 
from the University of Washington at 
Seattle (Newsweek, Jan. 31). All had 
tried to defend freedom of teaching while 


is awaiting results of his appeal to the 
American Association of University 
Professors. 

University of Wisconsin: Vice Presi- 
dent Ira H. Baldwin says there is “some 
Communist activity,” but “certainly 
there is less of it than there was back 
in the ’30s.” 

Yale University: President Charles 
Seymour will not have loyalty oaths— 
or Communists. John Marsalka, assist- 
ant history professor and Progressive 
candidate for Congress last fall, did not 
have his contract renewed. 

University of North Carolina har- 
bors a small Communist club. Hans 
Freistadt touched off a Congressional 
investigation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission when it was disclosed that 
he held an AEC fellowship here and 
was an avowed Communist (NEws- 
WEEK, May 30). 

Ohio State University: President 
Howard L. Bevis thinks that “there are 
fewer Communist students in propor- 
tion to the whole student body now 
than there were ten or twenty years 
ago.” 

Oregon State University: Profs. 
Ralph Spitzer and L. R. Lavalle were 
fired at the end of the school year. 
Spitzer was charged with endorsing 
theories of the Russian geneticist Tro- 
fim Lysenko. Lavalle was active in the 
Progressive Party. 

University of Chicago has a small 
Communist club. Recently both the 
university and the neighboring Roose- 
velt College were tacitly cleared of 
Red tags when the Broyles Commis- 
sion could make no recommendation 
after its investigation. 

University of New Hampshire: The 
legislature has ordered a loyalty in- 
vestigation of all state employes by | 
1951, but Gov. Sherman Adams has 
not yet appointed the investigating 
cominission. 

University of Iowa: American Youth 
for Democracy group was barimed in 
1947 (other colleges reveal it has little 
influence where present). 
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seeking protection against an environment 
which might lead American youngsters 
into totalitarian Communism. 

NEA Speaks: It was the teachers 
who had the biggest say last week. In 
Boston at the 87th annual convention of 
the National Education Association— 
most powerful school organization in the 
country—some 3,000 delegates studied 
the relationship of reading, writing, and 
Reds. Representatives of 425,000 NEA 
members and 375,000 affiliated mem- 
bers, they shouted “ayes” to a proposal 
that Communists be banned from teach- 
ing in the nation’s schools. 

Dr. John K. Norton of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, had presented 
the report of the NEA’s Educational 
Policies Commission, signed by Colum- 
bia President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard, stating that Red teachers should 
not be employed (Newsweek, June 20). 
Only three or four voices were raised 
against an immediate vote, and the con- 
vention approved speedily. And at the 
final session—the delegates voted formal- 
ly, 2,995 to 5, that Communists be barred 
both from teaching and from member- 
ship in the NEA. 

But just four days betore, on July 4, 
the convention had condemned loyalty 
oaths as discriminatory and _ useless. 
“Why single out teachers?” cried one 
delegate. “A disloyal teacher will not 
hesitate to sign any kind of an oath,” 
said another, A final resolution deplored 
the “growing practice of enacting dis- 
criminatory legislation that singles out 
teachers.” 

On what did the NEA teachers base 
their indignation? 

Pm At present 24 states and the District 
of Columbia require loyalty oaths, as 
compared with 22 in 1945. The new 
Maryland and New York laws set up 
strict enforcement techniques. 

P Dismissal of teachers on grounds of 
disloyalty is now authorized by Kansas, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

> Teachers are forbidden to join certain 
organizations—usually designated as “sub- 
versive”—in Maryland, New Jersey, and 
New York. 

The ‘Vietims*: So far only a handful 
of teachers have lost their jobs under 
this rash of regulations. The American 
Association of University Professors, is 
now investigating the University of 
Washington case. And on Monday of 
this week its “Committee A” published a 
report strongly censuring Evansville 
(Ind.) College because it dismissed a 
professor for taking part in the Wallace 
campaign. 

Furthermore, said the AAUP-—repre- 
senting 33,600 educators—“so long as the 
Communist Party in the United States is 
a legal political party, affiliation with that 
party in and of itself should not be re- 
garded as a justifiable reason for exclusion 







from the academic profession.” The guilt, 
if any, it felt, is personal, and each case 
a separate problem. 

Textbooks in the Red: While 
teachers across the country might worry 
about isolated loyalty cases, their reac- 
tion was nothing compared to the up- 
roar which broke out when Chairman 
John S. Wood (Democrat of Georgia) of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee decided to investigate the na- 
tion’s textbooks. Colleges and universities 
set up a nationwide howl. Harold Dodds, 





Dr. Norton: Upheld 2,995 to 5 


president of Princeton, and Harold Taylor 
of Sarah Lawrence refused point-blank to 
submit a list. 

Nevertheless, by last week the com- 
mittee had half its answers from schools, 
and scores from colleges. Meantime, in 
the general hullabaloo, the probe had 
been dropped. 

The Big Problem: Whatever their 
views on firings, oaths, or textbook 
probes, most educators were still faced 
with the real question: How can demo- 
cratic teaching be protected against 
Communism without infringing _ indi- 
vidual rights of academic freedom? 

Many, like the ultra-conservative Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, felt 
that the problem of Communism in the 
schools was not crucial. A nationwide 
NEWSWEEK survey (see box, page 68) 
indicated that the proportion of Com- 
munists was small, apparently not as 
big as it was after the first world war or 
during the depression of the ’30s, and that 
the major cases were now out in the 
open. The nation’s teachers believed that 
they had shown by their almost unani- 
mous vote at Boston that they would not 
defend Communists in their ranks—and 
also that there were few Reds behind 
desks. But a straight-edged ruler to 
draw the line between academic free- 
dom and academic license had not yet 
been found. 


o Newsweek, July 18, 1949 
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Here’s Bolger 


As a biography of the glamorous and 
now dead soubrette Marilyn Miller, War- 
ner Brothers’ “Look for the Silver Lin- 
ing” is as blandly fraudulent as the rest 
of the musicals based on the lives of the 
American theater's great entertainers. 
However, as seen throughout the land 
last week, it is extremely pleasant enter- 
tainment of its kind. It is prettily Techni- 
colored, properly nostalgic in mood and 
music, and uniquely fortunate in having 
Ray Bolger on hand to play the late Jack 
Donahue, Miss Miller’s gifted dancing 





Bolger heats up an old auntie... 


partner. For in the past year Bolger has 
spectacularly acquired the reputation of 
making old (and perhaps even mediocre ) 
material widely acceptable; of pulling 
fire, so to speak, out of chestnuts. 

The plot of “Look for the Silver Lin- 
ing,” for example, can be ignored. It has 
something, but not much, to do with 
Miss Miller’s memorable career from a 
teen-age vaudeville turn through Zieg- 
feld Follies and “Sally” and “Sunny” to 
the tragic climax of her dancing days in 
1936. More important are the songs 
chosen to illustrate an exciting era. 
“Who?” “Sunny,” “Yama Yama Man,” 
“Time on My Hands,” “A Kiss in the 
Dark,” and the title song are the backlog 
of a first-rate score that is nicely danced 
and sung by June Haver. 

However, more than any other single 
factor, it is Bolger’s engaging imper- 
sonation of the great comic dancer 
Donahue that saves “Look for the Silver 
Lining” from the doldrums of its pat- 
and-patterned kind. 

This is an old story for the lanky 
hoofer who performed a similar and 
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considerably more: impressive miracle in 
the case of the stage musical “Where's 
Charley?” When this song-and-dance 
version of the spavined warhorse “Char- 
ley’s Aunt” opened on Broadway last 
October, the reviewers were practically 
unanimous in pointing out that deprived 
of Ray Bolger, “Where’s Charley?” would 
have been a well-dressed turkey with no 
place to go. 

Crities and Fans: NEWSWEEK'S re- 
view said in part: “Without Bolger’s 
superb dancing and clowning, “Where’s 
Charley? would be dismal to contem- 
plate.” Brooks Atkinson of The New York 
Times, after pointing out that the star was 
“enough to make a mediocre musical show 
seem enjoyable,” added: “ “Where’s Char- 
ley?’ is a rhetorical question. Where’s 
Bolger? is more to the point.” 

Now in its 40th week and playing to 
capacity audiences despite the heat and 
Broadway’s seasonal slump, the show is 
about to pay off the final installment of 
its $200,000 production cost. And judg- 
ing from Bolger’s pyramiding popularity, 
it should last well into 1950. 

“I’ve already saved up my allowances 
twice to see your show,” a bobby-sox fan 
recently wrote Ray Bolger. “Now I’m 





Culver 


... teams up with Judy Garland... 


saving them up again so I can see it a 
third time.” In another letter a school- 
girl feverishly announced: “I wish you 
were in danger so I could rescue you!” 

Bolger, who has no illusions about the 
beauty of his wry, aquiline features, is 
quietly amazed at the antics of some of 
his more fanatical female worshippers. 
And he modestly attributes the current 
enthusiasm for “Where’s Charley?” to 
the fact that it is “the only family-busi- 
ness show in town.” 

Like any artist whose genius has 





touched the heart of his audience, Bolger 
has had his sour-grapes detractors who 
grumble that “all he does is the old soft- 
shoe routine—backward, forward, and 
sideways.” And he has done just that on 
occasion. Anyone who saw him a little 
more than three years ago in “Three to 
Make Ready” will remember the number 
in which he came on in bowler hat and 
knife-edged trousers and went through 
an old vaudeville routine to the tune of 
“When Me and My Alice Were Playing 
the Palace” as one of the most appealing 
in the entire show. 

Only an eye blurred by professional 
jealousy could have failed to notice the 
warm nostalgia that emerged from this 
satire on an all but bygone art. What 
makes Bolger undoubtedly the greatest 
American dancer now working in the 
theater (as distinguished from Fred 
Astaire and Gene Kelly of the films and 
Bill Robinson, primarily of the night 
clubs) is less his technical competence 
than his ability to create with his bound- 
ing, scarecrow physique something of 
the same sympathy for the confused and 
blundering average man that Dickens 
could create with words. 

The Variations: In its spontaneous 
variety, Bolger’s dancing style—often as 
close to classic ballet as it is to the buck 
and wing—can be adapted to almost any 
purpose. In “By Jupiter” (1942), as the 
panty-waist husband of an Amazon, he 
conquered an entire Greek army with 
no weapons but his large hands and in- 
credibly nimble feet. His antics while 
courting Allyn McLerie, Joan Chandler, 
and currently Marie Foster in “Where’s 
Charley?” have been compared by at 
least one ornithologist to the posturings 
of a whooping crane. 

Bolger has had only sketchy formal 





... and glides with June Haver 
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training. Ordinarily he just dances what 
he feels. “I usually don’t care about 
steps,” he explains. “What I try to do is 
create a story or mood.” 

The Nese: At 45 Bolger shows his 
years Only in the lines connecting his 
angular features—the most prominent of 
which once led a critic to refer to him 
as “a straight line with a nose.” His face 
looks tanned and weather-beaten and 
appears just as limber as the rest of his 
body, often assuming in the midst of his 
more strenuous routines the expression 
of a surprised eagie or a gopher who has 
just sucked a lemon. 

He is still thin and wiry enough to 
look taller than his 5-feet-10% and bub- 
bles with a nervous energy that some- 
times prompts him to leap up even in 
casual conversation and dance his mean- 
ing. From the way he instinctively puts 
his thoughts into bodily motion it is 
hard to believe he could ever have 
thought of being anything but a dancer. 
Yet back in Dorchester, the Boston 
suburb where he was born and raised, 
he once had a completely different set 
of ambitions. 

The Dream: “] was a great Horatio 
Alger reader in those days,” he recalls, 
“and I dreamed of growing up to marry 
the daughter of the chairman of some 
bank’s board of directors.” His first 
recorded contact with dancing came at 
the Dorchester High senior prom in 1920. 

He has forgotten the name of his date 
and only remembers that she somewhat 
resembled Anna Neagle, with whom he 
was later to co-star in the film “Sunny.” 
“The girl and the music were doing a 
one-step,” he says. “I was waltzing be- 
cause 1 didn’t know how to do anything 
else—and I never saw her again.” 

This youthful calamity led him to 
wangle some rudimentary dancing les- 
sons from the night watchman of the 
Dorchester Horticultural Hall. During 
working hours, however, he still pursued 
his Horatio Alger dream—as an errand 
boy in the First National Bank of Boston. 

Bolger’s first professional break—strict- 
ly an accident, he insists—occurred in 
1921 when for no particular reason he 
happened to be dancing in the hallway 
of an office building on Huntington Ave- 
nue where many of Boston’s schools of 
professional dancing were located. This 
particular building housed Senia Russa- 
koff's well-known ballet classes. Russa- 
koff happened to step into the hall. The 
result was an agreement: Russakoff 
would teach Bolger to dance; in return 
Bolger would fall back on his experience 
as a bank messenger and keep Russa- 
koff’s books. 

Five years later when Bolger met 
Gwendolyn Rickard, the girl who was to 
become his wife, he was a seasoned vet- 
eran of the Greenpoint Theater in Brook- 
lyn and the Rivoli in New York. But 
Gwendolyn, who today also acts as his 
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Bolger and Geva: Terrific ‘Slaughter’ 


unofficial business manager, had bigger 
plans for him and urged him on by post- 
poning their marriage until he got into 
a legitimate Broadway show. 

She had to wait three years. By 1929 
Bolger had gotten himself a part in the 
Rodgers-Hart musical “Heads Up.” This 
turned out to be a springboard for a 
career more strikingly successful than 
the energetic young hoofer had ever 
dreamed of in the days when Brooklyn 
was finding the vaudeville antics of Ralph 
Sanford and Ray Bolger, “A Pair of 
Nifties,” anything but nifty. 

Two years later he followed “Heads 
Up” with an important dancing role in 
“George White’s Scandals” of 1931. 
After this he appeared in “Life Begins at 
8:40” (1934), “On Your Toes” (1936), 
“By Jupiter’—his first starring role—in 
1942, and “Three to Make Ready,” in 
which he starred alone for the first time, 
in 1946. Last week his work in “Where’s 
Charley?” earned him his second Donald- 
son Award in three years as the Broad- 
way season’s best male dancer. 

While he was busy establishing him- 
self on the Broadway stage, Bolger still 
found time for an occasional radio ap- 
pearance (The Rexall Summer Show of 
1945, etc.) and devoted a good deal of 
time to Hollywood, where in 1939 his 
loose-jointed scarecrow provided one of 
the high points of M-G-M’s “The Wizard 
of Oz.” Despite that and his current 
scene-stealing in “Look for the Silver 
Lining” he has never been especially 
fond of either medium. 

The Gent: Basically Bolger’s artistry 
is compounded of almost equal parts of 
nearly superhuman energy, a profound 
sincerity, and the fact that offstage as 
well as on he is universally known as a 
“swell gent.” On at least one occasion 


ENTERTAINMENT 


after dancing, with Tamara Geva, 
“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue,” an espe- 
cially violent number in “On Your Toes,” 
he tainted backstage. In “Where’s Char- 
ley?” his ingenuous delivery boosted the 
originally inconspicuous number “Once 
in Love With Amy” into its current spot 
as one of the show’s hit tunes; it also 
achieved the virtually impossible by get- 
ting the audience to participate in the 
singing. 

Once the Bolgers did get married they 
became, and still are twenty years later, 
one of the happiest couples in show busi- 
ness. Mrs. Bolger, daughter of a Poplar, 
Mont., lawyer, has reconciled herselt, as 
her husband has, to the idea that “home 
is where the hotel is.” And the fact that 
they have currently broken with family 
tradition to the extent of leaving the 
Waldorf-Astoria for a New York apart- 
ment is a good indication Bolger has no 
intentions of taking Charley’s incredible 
aunt on the road for at least another year. 
The Bolgers have no children. 

Bolger’s own opinion of Bolger hasn’t 
changed with the years and seems to 
explain his peculiar genius better than 
the superlatives of either his fans or as- 
sociates. As an actor he allows he is as 
good as the next comedian—probably no 
better. “As far as singing is concerned, I 
can carry a tune and make myself heard 
—we'll let it go at that.” When it comes 
to dancing, “I can make ’em laugh,” he 
admits, “because I have the same prob- 
lems they have . . . I guess I’m a sort of 
Nijinsky—only I fall flat on my face.” 


Musical From Madrid 


A knowiedge of the language isn’t nec- 
essary to the enjoyment of “Cabalgata,” 
an unpretentious, popular-priced, all- 
Spanish revue that breezed onto Broad- 
way last week. Since the producer-director 
Daniel Cordoba originated the show in 
Madrid in 1942, it has played some 2,500 
performances in Spain and Latin Ameri- 
ca, plus recent stands in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

The offering is more the “cavalcade” 
its title implies—a series of dances and 
vignettes culled from ten of Spain’s prov- 
inces and presented with a minimum of 
dialogue. Aided by Cordoba’s colorful 
costumes and Luis Marquez’s simple, at- 
tractive sets, it achieves a vivid juxta- 
position of the Spanish dance, modern 
and traditional, and of Ramon Bastida’s 
arrangement of folk tunes and the music 
of such composers as de Falla, Albéniz, 
and Granados. . 

In the large company of lively and 
personable performers, special mention 
must be made of Senorita Carmen Vaz 
quez, a former student of the great La 
Argentina, Her dramatic rhythms in “Pe- 
tenera” and the flamenco “Zapateado” are 
highlights in an unusual and recom- 
mended evening. 
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Wright on Sullivan 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s long-awaited 
book about Louis Henry Sullivan, the uni- 
versally acknowledged “father of the 
American skyscraper” and the man whom 
Wright (Newsweek, March 28) has al- 
ways called Lieber Meister, has at last 
appeared. “Genius and the Mobocracy” 
is, as might have been expected, more 
about Wright than Sullivan. 

Sullivan at Wright’s hands is like the 
sun setting behind the haze of a heat 
wave—there, but without power. Wright 
admits that he has never read—although 
he says he is now “able” to do so—Sulli- 
van’s_ all-but-posthumous book, “The 
Autobiography of an Idea.” Inasmuch as 
Sullivan poured into this the essence of 
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the frail and battered body. But in the 
interim there were, among other things, 
the designing of the Chicago Auditorium 
(NEWSWEEK, June 13) in 1886, the Trans- 
portation Building at the Chicago World’s 
Fair, the Carson Pirie Scott store which 
was full of windows which even turned 
the corner (as they would generally 50 
years later). At least 125 buildings came 
to life on Sullivan’s drawing board. Some, 
like the National Farmers’ Bank at Owa- 
tonna, Minn, (in which Sullivan’s mag- 
nificent designs still stir the imagination) , 
are to all. good architects, immortal. 
Wright was, as he says, the “pencil in 
Sullivan’s hand.” But in “Genius and the 
Mobocracy” the pencil grows a little 
wordy and writes less of Sullivan than of 
Wright’s well-known diatribes against the 
ignorance of what he calls the “mobo- 


Revnolds’s researches do not reveal 
who wore the first beard, but he quotes 
the learned Abbé de Grécourt to the 
effect that it was Adam. According to 
the eighteenth-century abbé, Adan 
found Eve quite unbearable, “as well hi 
might without other company (excep! 
Satan in various disguises),” and so 
“complained to his Creator with grea‘ 
bitterness, asking him to return his ril 
and take this woman back.” 

Adam’s complaints “aroused nothing 
but mockery in the unfeeling choir o/ 
heaven . . . God alone had pity and pro- 
posed a remedy.” Said remedy was an 
oil which, when rubbed on the face, grew 
hair. (The recipe apparently has been 
forever lost.) Adam dutifully smeared 
his face, and then, so the good abbé says, 
his fingers being oily, he wiped his hands 


Photos from Chicago Architectural Photo Co. 


Sullivan-designed exterior and interior of the National Farmers’ Bank at Owatonna, Minn. (1907) 


his thoughts about life and architecture, 
far more than he apparently ever did into 
Wright in their after-hour sessions when 
Wright was for six years (1887-1893) 
Sullivan’s head draftsman, this might be 
taken as curiously evasive on Wright's 
part. 

Magic Peneil: Louis Sullivan was 
born in 1856 in the lesser part of fashion- 
able Boston, an environment which de- 
pressed him. This Wright makes clear. 
But Wright forgets those wonderful sum- 
mers in the New England countryside— 
summers which Sullivan never forgot, 
which were the foundation of his great 
designs, always based on nature. Sullivan 
studied in Paris. Wright remembers the 
sordidness (in his strangely puritanical 
mind) of this existence and of the “habits” 
formed there. He forgets that Sullivan’s 
magic pencil was also trained there to 
the grace and felicity and genius that 
afterward moved it across the drawing 
board. 

Sullivan’s may have been a life of run- 
ning away from responsibilities. It ended 
in disease and poverty in a rank Chicago 
hotel, when his abused heart gave out in 
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cracy” and upon which he places the 
blame for what he implies was Sullivan’s 
“failure.” He says “society” defeated 
Sullivan. The implication is that it has 
defeated all geniuses, including Wright. 

Louis Sullivan, the poetic creator of 
buildings, should have, at some other 
time, a thoroughgoing tribute from an 
intimate. (GENIUS AND THE MOBOCRACY. 
By Frank Lloyd Wright. 113 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $5.) 


On Beavers 


Reginald Reynolds, a beardless British 
scholar who apparently spends all his 
time in the more obscure corners of the 
British Museum, some years ago exposed, 
with malicious wit and incredible erudi- 
tion, the sanitation habits of our ances- 
tors in a highly amusing book which 
he called “Cleanliness and Godliness.” 
Spurred by its success, he now turns 
his highly activated mind to the subject 
of “Beards: Their Social Standing, Re- 
ligious Involvements, Decorative Possi- 
bilities and Value in Offence and De- 
fence Through the Ages.” 


on his chest and elsewhere. The results 
made Eve “douce, tendre, et docile,” the 
abbé insists. 

This is just one of a hundred or more 
equally amusing fantasias in Latin, Ital- 
ian, English, and Old English that are 
scattered through the book. With them is 
a fund of entirely useless but wholly di- 
verting information, true and false, about 
beards in every land and clime and at 
every age in history. 

The great ages in history, as far as 
beards went. were the fourteenth cen- 
tury and, strangely enough, the reigns of 
two great English queens—Elizabeth and 
Victoria. In Elizabeth’s day George Kill- 
ingworth greatly impressed the court 
with his beard, which was “threscore and 
sixtene enches by measure of a carpen- 
ters Rule.” At the court of Ivan the Ter- 
rible the metropolitan fingered it and 
“sayd in Russe this is Gods gift.” His 
wasn't the longest recorded beard. The 
Austrian Hans Steininger’s beard, which 
exceeded Killingworth’s by 29 inches; is 
still preserved in a museum. 

A scholar and a wit, Reynolds ranges 
his subject, poking into every conceiv- 
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able odd corner after a fact or a fancy. 
But he leaves one question unanswered. 
Ever the historian, he tells us when man 
wore the beard; but he never makes it 
quite clear exactly why. (BEarRps. By 
Reginald Reynolds. 310 pages. Double- 
day. $3.) 


Police Tragedy 


In his horrifying new novel David 
Alman, a young New Yorker who has 
been both a social worker and a parole 
officer, reverts with singularly dramatic 
effectiveness to the never-ending problem 
of police brutality and makes “World 
Full of Strangers” a lifelike tragedy that 
stands out among the fiction of the year. 

Basically, and most effectively, “World 
Full of Strangers” is a study of character: 
of the degeneration of an essentially de- 
cent man, of the debasement of an essen- 
tially decent woman, and of the destruc- 
tion of the innocent victim of their tragic 
involvement. 

In a moment of passion Christine, the 
girl whese eventual debasement is the 
most terrifying aspect of this novel of 
shock (“World Full of Strangers” is so 
impressive that it cannot be called, in 
the usual sense, shocking), gives herself 
to John Guss, a social worker in the 
waterfront area of New York where she 
has grown up. At the time Tony, the boy 
to whom she is engaged, is away at war. 
Christine and her resultant child are 
driven into social exile by the moral and 
religious indignation of her slum neigh- 
bors. Guss, who had hitherto been a 
gentle and even compassionate man, joins 
the cops and is assigned to the section of 
the city where Christine and Tony, back 
from the war, both live. 

Rough Stuff: The best part of the 
book is that which shows Guss becoming 
enmeshed in the system of petty graft, 
cheap knockdowns of bookies and prosti- 
tutes, night-stick swinging, precinct-room 
rough stuff, and the general sadism that is 
so much a part of police work every- 
where. While quite aware of what is 
happening to his nature, Guss is dragged 
down in a realistic and thoroughly be- 
lievable order. And with him he drags 
Chris, whom he cannot leave alone, and 
Tony, whom he hardly knows. 

The story moves inexorably to a violent 
denouement, one that might seem over- 
drawn and unnecessarily brutal were it 
not for the abiding fact that every act of 
Guss’s degeneration leads inevitably to 
just such an explosion. Alman so delin- 
eates the path toward depravity and 
treachery which Guss follows that one is 


q led to understand and even pity him, and 
= it is this wholly accurate and magnifi- 


cently presented study of brutalization 


© that raises “World Full of Strangers” to 


its high level among current books. 
(WorLp FuLt or Strancers. By David 
Alman. 306 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 
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Indispensable to Educators, Librarians or 


anyone who keeps a Newsweek file! 


When you “look it up” in Newsweek, 
use the Newsweek INDEX. Its edsy “A 
to Z” arrangement, by subject and 


branch or factory. 


name, plus cross references, saves time 
and temper. Covers both editorial and 
advertising content for six months. Jan- 
vary 3rd 1949 to June 27th 1949 issue 
available after August 15th. Only $1.50. 


field of business. 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-1) 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








The very first touch will tell you that this 
Burroughs is a smoother, easier-operating machine! 
There’s a compactness to its keyboard . . . an 
all-round convenience of arrangement that makes 
a Burroughs fairly run itself! By eliminating waste 
motions, a Burroughs lessens the chance for 
error, increases speed. Get the adding machine 
that operators enjoy using at a price you'll want 
to pay. Call your local Burroughs office today or 
write for folder describing all Burroughs models. 


Burroughs 







INDUSTRY 


Missouri, rich in natural 
resources... geographically 
located in the heart of the . 
nation...may have just the 
advantages you are looking 
for in the location of anew 


We invite you to write 
today on your business let- 
terhead for specific infor- 
mation relating to your 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
State Office Bldg. Jefferson City, Me. 
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‘AIR CONDITIONED 
THROUGHOUT WITH 


Vanier 
Refrigeration 


This fine new Toffenetti Restaurant is 
one of seven in the Loop District of 
Chicago which, with another on Times 
Square in New York, serve 25,000 meals 


Modernistic Bar at the New Toffenetti Restau- 
rant, 65 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


The two floors and bar are kept in- 
Frick NEW 
“ECLIPSE" compressors shown, Installa- 


vitingly cool by the 
tion by Midwest Engineering and Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago Sales-Representa- 
tives fer Frick air conditioning, ice-mak- 
ing and refrigerating machinery. 


Whatever your needs for commercial 
or industrial cooling equipment, get in 
touch now with the nearest Frick Branch 
Office or Distributor, They're in principal 
cities everywhere. 


ie 


Frick NEW “ECLIPSE” Refrigerating Machines 


FE DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
2\ . 
© Yl 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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The International Goethe 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


istrors at the Goethe Bicentennial 
Convocation at Aspen, Colo., re- 
port the tremendous impact of the idea 
behind the gathering, as well as the 
intellectual significance of the ad- 
dresses. As one visitor writes, it is “a 
search for spiritual values to meet 
present-day problems through a dis- 
cussion of one of the world’s greatest 
searchers for truth.” Since Goethe em- 
braced universality of inter- 
ests, many facets of culture 
are considered; and since 
Goethe spurned national 
boundaries in his quest for 
truth, intellectual leaders 
from many countries are 
contributors. 

There is significance in 
the fact that this endeavor 
is an American idea and that 
the meeting is held in the 
heart of the country, rather than in any 
of our various hubs of learning. It is 
America that needs particularly to find 
spiritual guidance these days; and it is 
all America, rather than a few leaders, 
that needs it most. For our country is 
facing a dependent and demanding 
world, and what is given must be 
taken from all of us. 

We are giving plenty of wealth, 
plenty of scientific and mechanical 
knowledge. But if that is to be the 
limit of our continuing contribution, 
we shall in the end not only fail to re- 
fresh and renew broken civilizations, 
but among our own people we shall 
meet resistance .to endless giving. UI- 
timately a spiritual and intellectual 
substitute must be found for mere 
wealth as international cement. And 
that seems to be the meaning of this 
slogan of the convocation: “The diffi- 
culty of our time is a difficulty of the 
human spirit.” 


INCE a major concern of the world is 

to find political wisdom, we may 
profitably turn to Goethe for guidance 
in that field, as well as in literature, 
religion, and philosophy. Although he 
touched political life in a very practi- 
cal way, his lessons for us are largely 
inferential. In the realm of philo- 
sophic speculation, he seems to have 
found guidance in Spinoza, whose 
philosophy of politics was more or less 
systematic. Goethe drew most of his 
generalizations from that source. Like 
Spinoza, he believed in authority. But 


while Spinoza leaned toward the rule 
of an aristocracy, rather than of a 
monarch, Goethe seems to have pre- 
ferred the latter. Perhaps this was 
because he found in Weimar great 
encouragement for cultural growth 
under a benign ruler. Perhaps his 
expressed views were somewhat influ- 
enced by tact toward his patron. And 
no doubt his disillusionment after the 
excesses of the French Rev- 
olution inclined him toward 
a ruler. He greatly admired 
Napoleon. 

But, like Spinoza, Goethe 
believed that there must be 
specific privileges for indi- 
vidual freedom of thought 
and expression. The ap- 
proach is unlike that of the 
great -English exponent of 
freedom, John Milton. For 

Milton regarded the subject from the 
standpoint of the individual. Goethe 
and Spinoza conceived limited indi- 
vidual freedom as essential to the 
preservation of the state. 

There will be efforts to find in 
Goethe central guidance in our effort 
to establish ideological barriers against 
Communism. But beyond the point I 
have suggested above, the issue had 
best not be pressed. Because, as Pro- 
fessor Borgese said to the convocation: 
“It is not in the political and social 
that Goethe is paramount; it is rather 
at the inmost center of the spiritual 
wherefrom all unities of the real are 
born that his success is supreme; his 
experience is exemplary.” 


OETHE was utterly at odds with the 
G nationalism that was growing up 
around him as he was growing old. He 
was irked at the pretentions of his 
own countrymen. He said in 1817: 
“The patriotic German is so crazy that 
while insisting on his own self-suffi- 
ciency he straightway appropriates the 
merits of all nations and maintains 
that all nations derive from him.” 

The bitter jest in this is that malig- 
nant German nationalism later claimed 
superiority because Germany had pro- 
duced Goethe, whose true greatness 
lay in repudiating nationalism. His 
fame and influence have now outlived 
that narrow nationalism. The’ world 
should note that somber fact, since it 
tried nationalism at fearful cost. It 
might well now listen to Goethe, 
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DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON’S GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 


















PATRICIA MORISON, 
singing star of musical comedy 
and motion pictures. Talented 
Patricia, an ardent Cole Porter 
fan, is right at home singing 
“So In Love” in “Kiss Me, Kate.” 
After making the 30-day test, 3 


*30-Day Mildness Test? 
That proves what I’ve known 
about Camels for years! They [RReetasiias 
are mild—and taste great”... oN 
COLE PORTER | 





COLE PORTER, world famous song 
writer. Father of such immortal hits as “Be- 
gin the Beguine”, “Night and Day” and “My 
Heart Belongs to Daddy”. The prolific Porter 
(over 20 musical comedies) scores with an- 
other Broadway hit, “Kiss Me, Kate.” 
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GENE BEARDEN, 
ace pitcher: “I 
made the test. I 
smoked only 
Camels for 30 
days. Camels are 
my brand’ now!” 





‘& 
4. 
GENE SARAZEN, 
“perennial” of 
pro golf: “I'm a 
veteran when it 
comes to Camels 
— my choice every 
time!” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ¢ 


o., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


GLADYS SWARTH- 
OUT, opera star: 
“Mildness is im- 
portant to me. 
That’s why I’ve 
smoked Camels 
for years!” 





SYLVIA MacNEILL, 
secretary: “I en- 
joyed the 30-day 
test! Camels are 
so mild and they 
have such good 
flavor!”’ 






JEANNE WILSON, 
star swimmer 
“The 30-day test 
introduced me to 
the best - tasting 
cigarette I ever 
smoked—Camel!” 





“DUSTY” CAMP. 
BELL, big-game 
fisherman: “30- 
Day Test? I made 
that years ago. 
It’s been Camels 
ever since!” 





OCTORS AQ Tn a recent test of hundreds 
of people who smoked only Camels 
for 30 days, noted throat specialists, 
making weekly examinations, reported 


NOT ONE SINGLE CASE 
OF THROAT IRRITATION 


‘ >" +.7,, due to smoking CAMELS 
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TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
END 
CIGARETTES 











